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Introducing 


“MIR. HOLLAND” 


“But who is he? Who is this man 
Holland? And how did he get to be such a 
wizard? You've told me how he pulled 
half a dozen firms out of the fire, but you've 
never told me who he is.” 


Jones was talking to his banker, to 
whom he had appealed for a loan. The loan 
had been granted, but rather grudgingly. 
Mr. Hare, the banker, had admitted the pos- 
sibilities in the business, but had given several 
reasons for his hesitation, among them his 
scant faith in the shop equipment. Finally 
he had recommended that Jones talk over 
his entire program with “Mr. Holland,” 
and had told him how the same man had 
done much good for several other concerns. 
It was then that Jones, rather petulantly, 
asked to know something about “this man 


Holland.” 


“Holland is an unusual character,” 
replied the banker. “I can’t tell you all of 
his antecedents by any means. He has con- 
vinced me of his knowledge and his sound- 
ness, and so I occasionally suggest that 
business men consult him. I'll tell you what 
little I know. 

“He came to me about twenty years 
ago, with a letter of introduction from an old 
friend who vouched for his honesty and his 
ability. He wanted money, and he talked 
such sound and common sense that I went 


into business with him. Both of us were 
young — around thirty-five —and we had 
gained more experience than capital, but, 
pooling our funds and with Holland manag- 
ing the business, we started—and have made 
money. 

“As soon as Holland had gotten the 
business past its early critical stages and had 
trained a competent managerial force, he 
ceased active participation and began to 
devote his energies to another business, one 
showing signs of early decline. He was suc- 
cessful on this second attempt, as he had 
been on the first, and I feel that I was fortu- 
nate in being allowed to have a financial 
interest. 

“Really, that’s about all there is to his 
history. Whatever else there is seems like 
repetition. 
several businesses, most of them going con- 
cerns today only because of his efforts. In 


He has substantial interests in 


some of them I am with him; in others he is 
interested with other people. From all of 
them together he has an income that most 
of us would think of as more than comfort- 
able. I believe that he does not hold a 
controlling interest in any one of the busi- 
nesses, but he is consultant in management 
for them all. 

“Business has become his hobby as well 
as his occupation. In fact, he now devotes 
more of his time to the hobby than the occu- 
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pation. Travels at least half his time. Pokes 
into the directing division of shops wherever 
he goes—big businesses, little businesses, he 
studies them all. 

‘‘He has not set up as a business consul- 
tant, but he enjoys being of assistance to old 
friends like me, and to friends of his old 
friends. He enjoys, too, the giving of 
advice, and he generally manages to admin- 
ister it painlessly. His fees vary, from 
nothing at all to some very handsome figures. 

“Such is Mr. Holland,” concluded the 
banker, with a smile. 


“When and where may I see him?” 
asked Jones. 


The banker reached for his telephone. 
“Get me Mr. Holland, please.” A moment 
later, ‘“That you, Bill? How are you feel- 
ing? Like a what? Oh, I suppose that 
means you are looking for trouble. All 


right, we think that we can take care of you. 

“Seriously, Bill, I wish you would 
arrange to sit down with one of our clients, 
Mr. Everett Jones of the Jones Machine 
Company. I have just granted him a loan 
but there are some things about his financial 
statement that bother me. Could you drop 
in on him this week, say Thursday morning? 
That suit you, Mr. Jones?” to his waiting 
visitor. “Yes, Bill, Mr. Jones says he'll be 
glad to see you at nine-thirty,. Thursday. 
Much obliged.”’ 


The banker hung up the receiver and 
turned to his guest. ‘Don’t feel the slightest 
hesitancy in taking Mr. Holland into your 
confidence. He is absolutely reliable and the 
best man at this sort of thing I ever met. | 
am sure he will help you and at the same 
time make us feel a little more secure. And 
his fee will be reasonable, I'll see to that. 


, 


Good-bye. ‘ 


ANAGEMENT and administrative problems that 
Me common in every type of metal working plant 
vary so much in detail in each individual plant that 
no one solution can be set up as universally applicable. But 


the answer that proved successful in this shop, although it 
may not do for that one, should point the way to the correct 


answer elsewhere. 


With these two thoughts in mind the “William Holland” 
introduced in the foregoing story has been created by the 
editors to do what he can to assist plant and shop managers 
to a sane solution of the many problems incident to their daily 
work. He will seldom make definite recommendations but 
will instead recount his experiences in other plants that have 


found ways to meet the particular situation under discussion. 

It is earnestly hoped that the way in which the various 
problems are presented will lead to free discussion on the 
part of men who have been through the same troubles and 
perhaps have other and better remedies to offer. Such dis- 
cussion will make this department far more valuable to every- 
one concerned. It will be paid for at something better than 
usual rates because of its potential worth. 

The first few problems put up to “Mr. Holland” will be 
taken from the experience of the editors and their observa- 
tions in all kinds of plants. Later on the editors will be only 
too pleased to let “Mr. Holland” give the benefits of his 
knowledge and experience to the solution of problems sug- 
gested by readers of the American Machinist. 
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The Air-Cooled Radial “Wasp” 


By ELLSworRTH SHELDON 


New England Editor, American Machinist 


Where and how the “Wasp” is brought to life 


ROGRESSIVE assembly is the principle employed 

in converting the inert parts of the “Wasp” engine 

into a thing of life. Behind the row of assembly 
stands to be seen in Fig. 62 there are many short benches, 
each accommodating two or four workers who are 
engaged in putting together the parts of the several units 
of which the engine is composed. 

The crankshaft is assembled with the master-rod and 
its eight-link-rods at one bench; at an adjoining bench 
the two parts of the main section of the crankcase are 
put together with the crankshaft and attached rods 
enclosed between them; at still another bench the blower 
section receives the bearings, shafts and gears of the 


mechanism that is to 


which the bolts that hold the engine in place are tapped. 
In Fig. 63 the swiveling member of the assembly stand 
may be seen in a horizontal plane with the blower section 
of the crankcase bolted to it and the assembled main 
section being lowered into place by a chain fall—an 
operation requiring considerable delicacy of manipula- 
tion, as there is on the short end of the crankshaft a 
two-shoulder gear, one diameter of which must mesh 
with one and the larger diameter with three other gears 
simultaneously on the blower section; and there is no 
opening in the wall of either section through which the 
relation can be adjusted, or even observed. An eye-bolt, 
screwed temporarily in the end of the hollow crankshaft, 
provides the point of 

Three of 





transmit power to the 
fan of the super- 
charger and the pipes 
to conduct the oil to 
the several bearings; 
while across an aisle 
the rear-end section is 
having the magnetos, 
fuel and lubricating 
pumps, carburetor and 
other necessary appa- 
ratus attached to it. 
Kkach of the four prin- 
cipal sections — nose, 
main, blower, and rear- 
end—are therefore as 
nearly complete as it is 
possible for them to be 
hefore they meet the 








suspension. 
the nine bosses into 
which the holding 
bolts enter may be 
seen at A in this illus 
tration. As 
the nuts are screwed 
upon the studs to 
secure the blower and 
main sections together, 
the swiveling frame 
may be turned to an 
upright position. The 
rear-end may 
be put on at this stage, 
or, if more convenient, 
it may be joined to the 
blower section before 
the latter is bolted to 
the stand In either 


SOOT, as 


section 








others. As the blower 
section is the one by 
which the engine is 
secured to the frame 
of an airplane, it is 
naturally the first part 
to be attached to the swiveling member of the assembly 
stand. This member consists of a frame of structural 
steel with a thick steel plate firmly riveted to it. In 
the center of the plate is a round hole of somewhat 
larger diameter than the assembled rear-end section, but 
smaller than the circle of lugs on the blower section into 


“Wasp” engine is assembled. 


The eleventh article. The twelfth will appear in an early issue. 


Fig. 62—A view in the assembly department of the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft shop. showing the lines of wheeled stands upon which the 
The four principal sections of the 
crankcase are assembled into units before coming into the lin is 


case it has to 
through the hole in the 
plate when the engine 
finally removed 

from the frame. 
various operations of assembling, the 


pass 


During the 
swiveling member of the frame may be secured in any 
plane convenient to the operator by means of the tapered 
plug # passing through a hole in the frame and entering 
any one of the circle of holes in the plate C, which is a 
part of one of the trunnions upon which the frame 


swings. 
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Fig. 63—Bringing the blower and 
main sections together. The blower 
section is secured to the swinging 


frame of the assembling stand by the 


in the airplane. 


The assembling stand now takes its place at the begin- 
ning of the line to be seen in Fig. 62, and, as the other 
parts are added to the engine, it is moved along progres- 
sively as each man or team of men completes his or their 
part of the work. Pistons are attached to the rods; cylin- 
ders, in which the valves and their actuating levers have 
already been assembled, are secured by the stud bolts 
to the nine angularly disposed seats provided for them 
on the main section ; the partly assembled nose section is 
bolted on opposite to the blower; and the push rods con- 
necting the valves with their tanpets are secured in their 
respective positions. 

By the time the operator at the end of the line—the 
point nearest the observer in Fig. 62—has finished his 
work upon it, the engine is ready to run. But before 





same bolts that are to hold it in place 
Fig. 64—The three 
principal units of the engine. 
blower and rear-end sections are here 


assembled at the right, the 
main section with cylinders in the 
center, and the nose section at the 
left with tappets in place 


shown 


The 


it goes to the testing chamber, its crankshaft is connected 
through a universal-jointed shaft and reducing gear to 
an electric motor by which it is driven at slow speed for 
several hours. 

Before starting upon this run the reservoirs have been 
filled with lubricating oil and the pump has been con- 
nected, so that full lubrication is supplied to all moving 
parts, just as if the engine were functioning under its 
own power. 

The illustration Fig. 64 is made up from three joined 
photographs; the middle one showing the main section 
of the crankcase with all the cylinders attached; the one 
to the right showing the blower and rear-end sections 
completely assembled and ready to be joined to the main 
section ; and the one at the left showing the nose section 

















Fig. 65—This illustration shows how 
the valves of the engine are timed. 
The graduated plate is attached to the 
stationary case while the disk with 


the pointer is secured to the crank- 
shaft in place of the propeller. 
66—Every precaution is taken against 
damage to the engines in shipment. 


Each of the heavy cases here shown 
has secured to its framework a steel 
plate to which the engine is bolted as 
if to the frame of an airplane 


Fig. 
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and its assembled parts. This illustration does not, how- 
ever, show the regular progress of the assembly, as ordi- 
narily the cylinders would not be placed until the blower 
and main sections of the crankcase were finally brought 
together upon the assembly frame. 

Temporarily attached to the front of the engine in Fig. 
65 is a device by which the timing and adjustment of the 
valves is accomplished. Dual ignition is employed on this 
engine, there being two separate magnetos on the rear 
end section, each delivering current simultaneously to 
each cylinder through separate spark plugs in opposite 
sides of the combustion chamber. 

After an engine has been run upon the power stand 
for the specified length of time or until the inspector 
is satisfied that all of its parts are functioning properly, 
it is sent out to the test chamber for a run under its 
own power. Here a propeller is secured to the crank- 
shaft, oil and fuel pipes are connected up, necessary 
observation instruments are attached and the engine is 
allowed to run somewhat below normal speed for several 
hours. No log is made of the run, but the engineer 
in charge keeps a jealous eye upon the machine to see 
that all parts function properly. The object of the test 
at this stage is rather to “run in” the engine at its normal 
working temperature and to make sure that there are 
no maladjustments or faulty parts. 


DISASSEMBLED FOR INSPECTION 


Having demonstrated satisfactorily its ability to run 
indefinitely, the engine is now returned to the assembling 
department, where it is partly disassembled and all parts 
are carefully cleaned and inspected. It is then reas- 
sembled for its final test run and record, which will be 
described in a succeeding article. 

Though this engine is a very compact and rugged ma- 
chine, every precaution is taken against accidental damage 
in transportation. As may be seen in Fig. 66, which 
shows a number of the “Wasp” engines ready for ship- 
ment, each machine is contained in a specially built case 
into which it is secured by bolting it to a steel plate, 
exactly as it is held to the assembling frame or will be 
held to the frame of an airplane when in service. The 
case does not touch its contents at any point, nor are 
there any braces, except the permanent ones, to support 
and steady the steel plate to which the engine is bolted. 


—_— 
-_ 





Developing the Machine Operator 
Discussion 
By JoHnN Homewoop 


S HAS been brought out by Charles Homewood in 
an article under the title given above, on page 571, 
Vol. 67, of the American Machinist, the idea of using 
the operator as an assistant while the machine is down 
for repairs is one to be encouraged. However, there is 
an element of danger that may creep in to counteract the 
benefits derived. There is the possibility of the operator 
becoming over developed, as happened in the following 
case under my direct supervision. 
During the war the operator of a band-grooving ma- 
chine had difficulties caused by the failure of the expand- 
ing roller-chuck to properly function. The operator, a 


long, slim, rural type, had previously been a grocer’s 
clerk. It was necessary for us to develop the machine 
operators as much as we could on account of the scarcity 
of skilled help. 

While I was busily engaged in a dispute with the 
inspector, this particular operator complained to me that 
his chuck was slipping; that is, it wouldn’t grip the 
shell. Now this operator had received thorough instruc- 
tion on the use of a screw-driver, and could manage the 
job of taking the chuck apart and cleaning it, as I had 
instructed him to do. 

As soon as I was through with the inspector, I walked 
over to the operator to see how things were going, and 
to my surprise he greeted me with the following “encour- 
aging’ remark: “Well, I got her to holding now; got 
her filled up with emery dust.” 





Pioneers in Automotive Development 


HE advent of the new Ford car has brought out 

much ancient automobile history, which in too many 
cases depends on memory and frequently isn’t really his- 
tory, but recollections that are sometimes unconsciously 
distorted by prejudice and personal bias. One of the 
pioneers, Charles E. Duryea, insists that the drawings of 
the Kane-Pennington engine in the Nov. 7, 1895 issue 
of the American Machinist and the illustrations in the 
issue of Jan. 9, 1896, Vols. 18 and 19, played their part 
in the design of the first engine. Others date the opera- 
tion of the first Ford carriage at about the same time 
these articles were published, which would preclude his 
having obtained his ideas from these drawings. 

No matter where Mr. Ford obtained his ideas, he pro- 
duced an engine that is now known all over the globe 
and built up an organization that became a business mar- 
vel. And the ability to adopt ideas is the foundation of 
many a successful business. 

The controversy indicates very clearly, however, that 
the American Machinist has always been alive to new 
developments in its field, and that its interest and service 
in the automotive field preceded the building of the first 
self-driven vehicle on a commercial scale, and so ante- 
dates the automotive industry itself by several years. As 
it began to develop into a live industry the editors of 
the American Machinist have kept pace with the develop- 
ment of automobile shop methods as they developed. 
From the days when Winton and Packard, Olds and 
Cadillac built “one lungers,” through the development of 
what are known as Ford methods in the Highland Park 
plant as first illustrated and described in the well known 
series of 1913, the editorial staff has kept in close touch 
with automotive production matters. The same editor 
has watched the industry grow from Sapolio-lapped cyl- 
inder bores to the present automatic honing, from hand 
scraping to the modern high grade machining with toler- 
ances in “tenths,” and from fitting connecting rod bear- 
ings with a hammer on some fairly high priced cars, to 
careful selection and close tolerances on cars that sell for 
surprisingly little money. 

The American Machinist feels that it has a right to be 
proud of its interest in and service to an industry which 
has done so much to add to the pleasure and prosperity 
of the world at large. 
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Book Reviews 


Purcnasinc. By W. N. Mitchell. Three hundred 
eighty-five pages, 54x84 in., cloth-board cover. Pub- 
lished by the Ronald Press Co., New York, N. Y. 
Price $4.50. 

N ACCORDANCE with the purpose of the Business 

Administration Series, edited by James O. McKinsey, 
of which this volume is a part, the author deals with 
problems of typical industrial and mercantile firms, in- 
stead of special problems of individual firms, each 
presenting comprehensive’ discussion of typical problems 
surrounding purchasing. In undertaking the study of 
purchasing, the author has no simple type of business 
organization in mind, but moreover has proceeded upon 
the theory that all organizations have many purchasing 
problems in general. 

In discussing the marketing background of purchasing, 
the aims of the buyer outlined are to secure suitable 
goods, satisfactory agreement with respect to the price 
to be paid, satisfactory credit arrangements, assurance 
of delivery when required, and adequate assurance of 
the reliability of the vendor ; while the aims of the seller 
are to secure a satisfactory price, a satisfactory and re- 
liable buyer, satisfactory credit terms, and to arrange 
reasonable delivery dates. Each consideration is given 
broad discussion. 

Many illustrations, forms and procedures, drawn from 
numerous sources, are included. However, it is not in- 
tended that these are standard devices, inasmuch as such 
necessary aids must be adapted to the peculiarities of 
the organization where they are to be used. In most 
instances, nevertheless, they illustrate points of rather 
general application and can be made to fit a variety of 
situations, 

The contents includes the nature of purchasing func- 
tion, relation of the purchasing department to the organi- 
zation, the organization of the purchasing department, 
routine purchasing procedures, planning for normal 
requirements, and the method of inventory control. The 
volume is intended for those affiliated with buying, as 
well as students of business. 





CorPporaTIONs DoinG BusINEss IN OTHER States. By 
H. A. Haring. Three hundred two pages, 6x8} in. 
Cloth boards. Indexed. Published by The Ronald 
Press Co., New York. Price $5. 


HEN an individual controls and operates a business 

as an individual, he and his business possess the 
privileges and rights of residents of all states as given 
him by the American Constitution. But when the com- 
pany acts as a corporation, or “artificial citizen’ created 
hy law, it is only entitled to the full rights of citizenship 
in the state under whose laws it is incorporated. In all 
other states the corporation is foreign, and must be 
regulated accordingly. The purpose of this book is to 
place before manufacturers and business men the facts 
required for the determination of a policy for carrying 
on business in the various states, so that proper protection 
may be had, and the payment of penalties avoided. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, taking up the 
subjects of the status of corporations in the various 
states, the forms of taxes imposed, restrictions, and 
penalties for non-complying with state requirements. A 
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chapter is devoted to the explanation of what constitutes 
doing business in a state, and some interesting points are 
brough: out. It shows, for example, how certain com- 
panies, in keeping their transactions “interstate,” and 
not, subject to taxation for doing business in the state, 
have forfeited all legal protection under the laws of that 
state and are powerless in any legal action. Other chap- 
ters take up the problems of designating an agent, apply- 
ing for admission to a state, annual reports required by 
the states, and methods of avoiding heavy tax levies be- 
cause of double taxation. 


A.S.T.M. Tentative STanparps, 1927. Eight hun- 
dred twenty-four pages, 6x9 in., cloth or paper 
covers. Indexed. Published by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Prices to non-members, $7.00 in 
paper, $8.00 in cloth. 


HIS is the annual volume of the American Society 

for Testing Materials, containing the tentative stand- 
ards recommended during the year, and issued for the 
express purpose of eliciting criticism. The book con- 
tains 175 tentative standards, covering a great variety of 
materials, including ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
cement, lime, clay products, preservative coatings, rub- 
ber products, timber, and textile materials. 

The publication of the volume offers a means whereby 
manufacturers and users of the materials can review the 
proposed standards, and offer such criticism and sugges- 
tions as arise from their experience. Such criticism will 
be reviewed by the respective committees of the Society 
before recommending final action towards the adoption of 
the tentative standards by formal action of the Society. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED States, 1926. 
Eight hundred thirty-one pages, 6x9 in. Buckram 
covers. Indexed. Published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price $1. 


HIS is the forty-ninth annual issue of this well- 

known book. Although prepared in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, it contains also data 
collected by all other statistical agencies of the United 
States government, as well as material from many 
private agencies and trade associations. 

The only important change from last years form of 
Abstract is the omission of tables dealing with foreign 
statistics, since these can now be found in the Commerce 
Yearbook for Foreign Countries, a new publication of 
the Bureau. Some of the subjects covered in the book 
are: Area and population, education, government 
finances, money and banking, business finance, wages, 
prices, postal service, telegraph, public roads, farm crops, 
mining, and manufactures. 


INDEX TO PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FoR TestinG Materraus, Vor. 21-25, 1921-1925. Two- 
hundred twenty-four 6x9-in. pages. Cloth boards. Pub- 
lished by the Society, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price $2.50. In the first part is a list of key words in 
the subject index that follows: There is also a com- 
plete index by authors as well as reprints of the table 
of contents of each volume. The key words are not 
restricted to the words in the titles of reports and papers ; 
on the other hand, the aim has been to direct attention 
through key words to pertinent matter in the text. 
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Research and Investigation 


Prime Requisites of Selective Prosperity 
By K. H. Conpir 


Editor, American Machinist 


perity” for the condition of super-competition that 

exists in industry today. The meaning is, of course, 
that there is business to be had, and at a fair profit, for 
the companies best equipped to handle it. 

Further definition of “best equipped” is also needed. 
Able sales management and aggressive salesmen are essen- 
tial but they alone cannot do more than secure a certain 
amount of one-time business. 

Skilled workmen are a valuable asset but the day when 
almost all of the skilled 
craftsmen were in New 
England has gone by and 
with it the unquestioned ad- 
vantage once held by New 
England firms. Good me- 
chanics may be found in 
any industrial center, East 
or West, but, even so, much 
that had to be done by hand 
a generation ago can now be 
done better and more 
quickly by machine. Good 
designers are as useful in 
these days of selective pros- 
perity as ever but a product 
cannot be sold on the basis 
of good design alone. The 
design of competitive prod- 
ucts is likely to be just as 
attractive and just as effi- 
cient. It used to be possible 
to make all the profits needed to keep the shareholders 
happy by intelligent speculation in raw material, but not 
now—hand-to-mouth buying and rapid delivery have 
changed all that. 

Some of the more progressive manufacturers have 
discovered that only the most modern and most produc- 
tive factory equipment will permit them to stay in the 
game. Others, unfortunately, have it to learn. 

There are even companies adequately provided with all 
the requisites mentioned but still hard put to show a profit 
at the end of the year. Why? 

Because they have not discovered how necessary it is 
to solve problems before they present themselves. They 
have not learned that two of our grandfathers’ wise say- 
ings no longer serve as infallible guides. That we must 
cross bridges before we come to them and that it 
most certainly pays to borrow trouble if that trouble 
leads to a new and better way of accomplishing a result. 

It is the purpose here to show what has been accom- 
plished in this direction by one of the rather few organi- 
zations to realize that research is vital to industrial 
success. 


Gres one has invented the term “Selective Pros- 


a better way of 


It is no longer possible to dodge an 
issue and reassure oneself by quoting 
loudly the old adages about not 
crossing bridges before they are 
reached, and not borrowing trouble. 
We must now cross the bridges be- 
fore we come to them, and it cer- 
tainly pays us to borrow trouble if 
by so doing we find through research 


The Carborundum Company, of Niagara Falls, is one 
of three great industries that have grown up near this 
source of electric power. By a curious coincidence the 
technical discoveries on which these industries are based 
were made just about the time that the power of Niagara 
was successfully converted into electricity and made avail 
able in large quantities. No one of them could have 
been carried through without Niagara power, at that 
time the largest source of electrical energy available, 
because of their tremendous power needs. As a manu- 
facturer of abrasive mate- 
rials in the raw and finished 
states the Carborundum 
Company has _ found it 
necessary to work with and 
for the industries that use 
abrasives and the manufac- 
turers of machines that em- 
ploy abrasive wheels, sheets 
or blocks as the cutting or 
polishing element. For a 
long time the development 
of the abrasive-using in- 
dustries was slow enough to 
permit the abrasive manu- 
facturers to work out solu- 
tions for problems as they 
were encountered, but since 
the war the pace has been 
so speeded up that the old 
system no longer suffices. 
One wheel of a few grits 
and grades is no more auc to meet the drastic require- 
ments of industry than the old emery wheel. 

To meet the demands for better abrasives and better 
bonds a development department was organized to an- 
ticipate them and thus to be prepared with immediate 
answers when requests were made. One of the first 
results of the innovation was the rather unpleasant dis- 
covery that every important improvement in the product 
narrowed its immediate market to a greater or less de- 
gree. In other words, if the length of life of a grinding 
wheel were to be doubled, it was perfectly plain that half 
as many wheels would satisfy the same demand. 

Fortunately, the management of the company took a 
broad view of its responsibilities and decided that the 
best interests of industry as a whole should be the pri- 
mary consideration. At the same time, the conviction 
existed that such a policy would, in the long run, best 
serve the interests of the company itself. Consequently, 
the development engineers and research men were en- 
couraged to go ahead in the attempt to solve abrasive 
problems, problems that had not yet been presented but 
that inevitably would be in the future. 


attaining an end 
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It must be admitted that the management had its skep- 
tical moments. Some of the thins the engineers pro- 
posed to do were impossible ; experience proved it. But 
the engineers plugged along without saying very much. 

Then there came a request from a grinding machine 
builder for a new type of wheel, larger and thinner than 
any wheel yet made. The performance of the machine 
depended on the securing of such a wheel. The sales 
department was dubious. The wheel was outside the 
limits set by experience. But they decided to put it up 
to the development department because the customer was 
insistent, and there really was nothing else they could do. 

Much to the surprise of everyone but the development, 
department the research work had developed a bond that 
made it safe to exceed the previous diameter limits and 
to reduce the width beyond what had been sanctioned by 
practice. The customer got what he wanted and the 
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standing of the development department was established 
as a place where results were secured. 

An interesting feature of the research work was the 
discovery that the solving of one problem usually opened 
the way to the solution of others that had proved puz- 
zling. Similarly, the improvement of one product indi- 
cated means of improving others, or else showed that 
research must be undertaken to find means of bringing 
them up to the standard of the improved one. 

Through its development department the Carborun- 
dum Company has found it possible to keep a jump or 
two ahead of the demands of its customers. In so doing 
it has performed a real service for industry and has 
profited accordingly. The point of which is that the 
experience of this company should act as a guide for 
other companies that have not as yet seen the reason for 
crossing bridges before they come to them. 
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Liability for Using Forbidden Tools 


By Lestie CHILps 


HE question of when, and under what circumstances, 

the violation of orders, in respect to the use of tools 
by an employee, will prevent a recovery for injuries 
caused thereby, is one having several angles. So much 
depends upon the particular facts of each case, that it 
is difficult to cover the subject by the statement of a hard 
and fast rule. 

However, as an example of disobedience of this char- 
acter, which was held to relieve the employer of liability 
for injury suffered, the Kentucky case of Neal’s Admin- 
istrator v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 284 S. W. 
429, may be reviewed with profit. The case was decided 
in the light of the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, and 
was based on the following facts. 

One Neal was employed by the railroad company as 
a car repairer, and undertook to replace a broken spring 
in a loaded car. The car with its contents weighed from 
85,000 to 100,000 Ib., and he attempted to lift it by using 
a 40-ton and a 50-ton jack. 

While Neal and his helper were at work, their superior 
officer came along, and directed them to take out the 
40-ton jack, and get another 50-ton jack, as the smaller 
jack was too light for the work. This order was obeyed, 
a second 50-ton jack was obtained, and the car raised a 
few inches. At this point quitting time came, and they 
stopped work until the next morning. 

When work was resumed the following day, another 
employee came along and took both the 50-ton jacks 
they were using. Neal thereupon went and brought a 
40-ton jack, and despite the express orders of the pre- 
vious day not to use the smaller jack on that particular 
job, started to raise the car with it. 

In attempting to do this he broke the wooden handle, 
or lever, of the jack. The company provided handles of 
this kind which fitted snugly into each jack, but instead 
of procuring another wooden handle, Neal obtained an 
iron claw bar, and began using it as a handle. While so 
engaged the claw bar flew out of the socket, struck Neal, 
and inflicted injuries which resulted in his death several 
days later. The action for damages was thereupon filed 


by Neal’s administrator, on the grounds that the accident 
grew out of the furnishing of improper tools to Neal by 
the railroad company. 

At this point it may be noted that the exact cause of 
It may have been caused 


the accident was not shown. 


by a defect in the jack, or it may have been caused by 
the attempt to use the iron claw bar for a handle, instead 
of a wooden handle made especially for that purpose. At 
any rate, the evidence was clear that Neal was using the 
jack in direct violation of his orders, and that he could 
have easily obtained a larger size jack. It was also plain 
that he could have gotten the proper kind of a handle 
had he taken the time to obtain it. 

On this statement of facts, the trial court directed a 
verdict in favor of the railroad company. From judg- 
ment on this, Neal’s administrator appealed, and the 
higher court in reviewing the record and in passing upon 
the question raised upheld the lower court. It affirmed 
the judgment in favor of the railroad company, holding, 
that under any view of the evidence, the workman suf- 
fered the fatal injury through his own negligence, which 
precluded a recovery by his administrator. 

As noted in the beginning, the question involved in the 
decision is one of difficulty. And, since each case of this 
kind has necessarily been decided in the light of its facts, 
general rules are of little value in covering the subject. 

However, this case at least presents a striking example 
of circumstances under which a recovery for injury by a 
workman may be denied. Where, as in this case, an 
employee persists in using inadequate tools, in the face 
of orders not to use them; and where there are no ex- 
tenuating circumstances, for example circumstances of 
necessity, an employer may be relieved from liability for 
resulting injury. 





In a Small-Lot Shop 


w= URGED TO REPLACE OBSOLETE ma- 
chines with modern equipment the man 
who uses only standard tools protests that big 
savings in that direction are only possible in 
the shop where work in large lots can be made 
on special machines. He will find his answer 
in the first article in the new series, “What 
Modern Equipment.Has Done.” It tells what 
has been accomplished in a small-lot plant. 
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Shop Methods of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company 


By Frep H. Co.vin 


Editor, 


imerican Machinist 


Fixtures for holding driving boxes, for planing, and for boring 
the crown brasses—Adjustable rig for holding connecting-rod 





brasses 


RIVING boxes for the large locomotives of today 

have become so heavy that they are hard to han- 

die, and they must be machined efficiently to keep 
locomotives in service at a reasonable cost. String, or 
multiple planing is used wherever possible, as in Fig. 23. 
The driving boxes are strung on the table of a heavy 
planer, on each side of a substantial box casting. This 
casting is carefully planed so as to present two sides at 
right angles to the planer table and is also drilled for 
holding bolts as can be seen at A. 

The box section is open at the top so that the operator 
can reach inside to adjust the nuts that serve as bolt 
heads, when long bolts, threaded at both ends, are used 
for holding the work. The driving boxes are held against 
parallels as at B, with the edges of the boxes resting on 
the planer table. These parallels prevent contact between 
the ends of the crown brasses and the fixture. 

Another method of machining the sides of driving 
boxes is by the shaper. Fig. 24 shows a Morton draw- 


The third and concluding article. 


Convenient equipment for fitting driving boxes to axles 


cut shaper at work on a single box. Parallel strips are 
held in a vertical position by the small angle irons at 4 
the irons being somewhat thicker than the amount by 
which the crown brass extends out from the side of the 
box. The box is supported on the rail B which fits be 
tween the flanges. The large angle plate C is provided 
with several bolt holes, each having a recess cast at the 
hack to receive the head of the bolt being used 

After the side-wear bearing metal has been cast in 
place around the end of the crown brass, the box is 
ready to be bored, as shown in Fig. 25. The chuck used 
in holding the box is a plate A that covers the boring 
mill table and is fastened to it by bolts at B. The arms 
C carry heavy setscrews that hold the box by the inside 
of the flanges, the box resting on parallel strips D. These 
parallels are positioned by the steel strips EZ, fastened to 
the base of the chuck. The chuck allows easy handling 
of the driving boxes for the boring operation later 

To avoid unnecessary labor and to save time in han 
dling, the mounting of the driving boxes on the axles is 
done on a wheel track located under a_ specially- 




















Fig. 23 — Holding driving boxes 
against a central, box-section angle 
plate. Several boxes can be clamped 
to each side of the plate and all planed 
at once. Parallels between the boxes 


and the angle plate allow for the pro- 
jection of the crown brasses beyond 
the sides of the boxes. 
Planing one box at a time on a Morton 
draw-cut shaper, using a special angle 


plate. The parallel strips are held 
in position by the small angle irons 
shown. The driving box rests on a 
central rail, or support, that bears 
inside the flanges 


Fig. 24— 
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Fig. 25—Special chuck for boring the fixture. 
crown brasses in the driving box. 
The box is held on parallels that are 


positioned by strips on the table of A work bench tm 

















Fig..27—Method of holding connecting-rod brasses on 
boring mill table. The parallels have supports to enable 
them to hold the brass above the table, and can be used 
for a variety of sizes. The brass is held by the regular 
chuck jaws, although locating is by the pieces shown 


Clamping its by heavy 
setscrews that bear inside of flanges. 
Fig. 26—The track is under hoists. 


for fitting driving boxes to axle jour- 
nals. This equipment permits the 
handling of driving boxes without the 
the center is msed aid of a helper, and saves time 
constructed framework that carries a pair of air hoists, 
as shown in Fig. 26. The hoists are mounted on small 
trucks or trolleys running on overhead tracks that are 
correctly spaced to handle the boxes on and off of the 
journals of the driving axles. 

The wheel track has a bench in the center at which all 
necessary fitting is done. One or two pairs of driving 
wheels can be accommodated at each end of the track. 
By the use of this equipment a workman can try the fit 
»f a driving box on its axle, remove it for examination 
and replace it when fitted to his satisfaction, without 
even thinking about a helper. 

There are numerous methods of holding connecting- 
rod brasses for boring. The one shown in Fig. 27 has 
the advantage of being simple and also easily adjusted 
for brasses of various sizes. The brass is supported by 
the parallels A which are mounted on the round sup- 
ports B. Two of the chuck jaws force the parallels 
against the sides of the brass as shown. For locating 
and holding in the opposite direction, the pieces C are 
placed between the other two chuck jaws and the brass. 
The lower flange holds them in place and the combination 
allows any sort of adjustments both as to size and posi- 
tion, that may be desired. 

While this holding device can hardly be called a fixture, 
owing to its being composed of several independent mem- 
bers, the parts are easily made. It will accommodate 
connecting-rod brasses of any size used on the road. 


<i 
—- 





Grinding is being developed in many non-metallic fields. 
One large foundry uses a vertical spindle machine with 
a large ring wheel and a revolving table to grind flat 
surfaces on large, flat cores after they are baked. The 
ground surfaces allow accurate core setting and aid in 
securing uniform castings. 
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etails of Jigs and Fixtures 
Design of Locating Plugs 


By J. A. PoTTer 


Plugs or pins for locating work in jigs and 
fixtures must be designed and located with care 
in order to assure accuracy of finished work 


PART usually has a hole drilled or reamed before 

it is used with a locating plug, the work or part 

being located on the plug, although sometimes the 
work is positioned by resting it against the side of the 
plug. A pin in a wall or seat, as illustrated in Fig. 1, 
is the simplest type of locating plug. In Fig. 2 is illus- 
trated a modification which makes a better type of plug 
than shown in Fig. 1, in that it has a shoulder and is 
not likely to be forced out of position. 

A part having two holes, both of which are located on 
plugs, would have to be extremely accurate if both plugs 
were round. Therefore, it is customary in such con- 
ditions to make the larger plug round, if there is any dif- 
ference in size, and elongate the smaller pin as illus- 
trated in Fig. 3. Locating plugs sometimes have a thread 
on one end and are held in position with a nut. An 


in position through use of a key, provided the plug ts 
doweled as illustrated at Fig. 7. A locating plug can 
he made with a tapped hole and threaded end as shown 
in Fig. 8. The part can then be positioned and held 
down through use of a split washer and collar screw and 
is easily removable. In Fig. 9 is shown a locating plug 
with a hole drilled through it for clearance of the drill, 
the intention being to drill a hole through the outlined 
part. A plug should never be made as this is shown, 
particularly with steel, as the steel will throw a burr into 
the clearance hole and the part cannot be removed with- 
out spoiling it. The illustration in Fig. 10 shows how 
the plug should be constructed for use in a condition 
like that of Fig. 9. The plug has a milled-out recess, 
and anv burr thrown into the hole will not interfere with 
the removal of the part. The recess can be either cut 


clear through as at A, or 





illustration of this is shown 


on which the distance A 
must be accurate. Although 


partially cut as at B. The 


O (( ) locating plug shown in Fig. 
: . 11 can be used when holes 


are drilled on the quarter, 
or 90 deg. apart. In Fig. 





at Fig. 4. This figure also 
shows the outline of a part 
co 


the action of the clamp may 
apparently force the locat- 


12 is illustrated a cast-iron 





ing plug shoulder against gy 
its seat, the plug might be 
driven out accidentally 
when storing in the tool- 
room, or through rough 
usage of the jig, if it were 
not held in position. A elie 
shoulder plug with two (U) fi 
sides slabbed off and \ t 

doweled in position by a pin 
will locate an elongated slot 
as shown in Fig. 5. In Fig. 
6 is shown a pin locating a 
part with two concentric 
holes. The designer should 
choose either one of the con- 
centric holes to locate from 
and not attempt to use 
both; neither should he at- 
tempt to have the part 
locate on the seat and 
shoulder of the plug at the 


Fig.l 








+ 
' 
' 
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Fig 6 








part in which a long deep 
hole of small diameter is 
drilled into a larger hole, 
breaking out at the point A. 
This part can be drilled 
when located on a stud as 
shown in Fig. 13, the stud 
having a vee cut on its wall, 
the vee guiding the point of 
the drill after it leaves the 
bushing. A part made of 
steel could not be drilled 
under the same conditions, 
owing to the fact that cast 
iron will powder and allow 
the drill to follow down the 
groove on the locating stud, 
whereas in steel the chips 
forming at the point of the 
drill will crowd the drill and 
make it run, which would 
either break the drill or 
make a crooked hole. It 














same time. A part can be 
located on a plug and kept 





The sixth article. The seventh fastened in place. 


will appear in an early issue. 


Fig. 1-3—Simplest forms of locating plugs. 
Fig. 5-8—Special types of plugs 


would be better to redesign 
the part, drilling the small 
holes separately, and break- 


Fig. 4—Plug 
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ing down the thin wall between, by the 
use of a broach as illustrated in Fig. 14. 
A locating plug can be used for the 
end of a pilot reamer as shown in Fig. 
15. This plug is doweled, and has a 
hardened steel bushing driven into its 
body, which acts as a guide for the 
pilot. The slot is cut through the body 
and through the shoulder. This slot 
answers two purposes. First, it 
allows the reamer a chance to run out, 
and secondly it provides a means by 
which chips can drop out. Large holes, 
when located on plugs, can have the 
plug made as shown at Fig. 16. This 
plug is a disk turned with a hole in the 
center, and can be doweled and is held 
in place, the dowel centering the disk 
while the three screws hold it in place. 7 
The elongated plug for large holes can e 
be made as in Fig. 17, this being held 
similarly to that shown in Fig. 16, the 
center hole acting as a dowel and the 


Fig.9 
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Fig. 12 
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plate being held in place by two screws. 
A locating plug for broaching fixtures, 
which locates the part on the key and 
also acts as a broach guide is shown in Fig. 18. This 
plug must be doweled or keyed in its proper position. 
Irregular parts sometimes have to take a position from 
a tapered hole. A locating plug covering a condition 
such as this is shown in Fig. 19, in which the part is 
located over a taper plug having an up-and-down move- 
ment to compensate for irregularity in the depth of the 
tapered hole, but which will not allow any longitudinal 
movement. In Fig. 20 is illustrated a locating plug 
similar to that shown in Fig. 19, but with the difference 
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Fig. 15-20—Special types of locating plugs 


Fig. 9-11—Location plugs with clearance for drilling. 


Fig. 12-14—Drilling 
a badly positioned hole 


that the part has a cone shape, instead of a tapered hole 
This type of plug is particularly useful in positioning 
drop forgings in which there is sufficient depth of the 
part below the flash. 

All locating plugs that are to be in direct contact with 
the work should be hardened. Small plugs can be made 
of drill rod, while larger ones can be made of tool steel, 
or machine steel, and pack-hardened. The condition of 
the part, previous operations performed, and freedom 
from burrs, determine the shape and proportions which 
locating plugs should take. 





Need Welded Work Be Ugly? 
By G. B. Stuart 


OW that welded machine frames and other parts 
are coming into quite general use, is there any need 
to drop back from our former ideas of beauty and sym- 
metry in designs? Visiting a large plant recently, where 
much welding was being done, I noted the great care 
that was being used in getting neat, even fillets on the 
welds, and in smoothing and painting them afterwards. 
The product of this factory, although extensively 
welded, looked workmanlike. I was unfavorably im- 
pressed, therefore, when a short time later I saw the 
product of another plant coming out marred with ragged 
ridges and unsightly lapped joints made in welding. It 
seems to me that welding has now gone beyond the ex- 
perimental stage where the finished product need show 
the process of the workman’s tool, and a lack of art de- 
sign. One of the reasons for using welded structures is 
because of the cheapness as compared with castings, but 
are we going too far in saving, and throwing together 
standard sections that do not fit the job as far as any de- 
sign beauty is concerned? When the machine is on the 
floor everyone will forget the saving in cost, and only see 
the sloppy, unworkmanlike joints, and in the end welding 
is likely to suffer more than it gains by the showing in 
savings. If one shop can turn out welded work that is 
pleasing to the eye, others can do the same. It’s only 
a matter of not pinching savings too far. 
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When 
Floor 
Space 
Counts 


Photographs by courtesy of 
The Lucas Machine Tool Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HEN a shop is outgrowing its floor 

space the ingenious mind will devise 
methods of building the shop furniture up 
ward instead of outward \rrangements of 
other equipment will be thought out to 
utilize the air space instead of the floor space 
The space between shop columns in some 
shops is not used at all, and in others is made 
the catch-all for miscellaneous light articles 
Heavy things are usually placed near the 
columns but seldom between them, under the 
beams, as shown in Fig. 1. In this instance 
a substantial rack, with a capacity of 48 
boring-machine spindles is kept off the work 
ing floor, yet is readily available for crane 
service. The rollers run on tracks, and only 
a moderate push is required to set the rack 
in motion. The rollers on which the spindles 
rest, are made of fiber and are dished in the 
middle. Each spindle is supported by three. 
In the Lucas plant the level of the freight 
car floor is above the shop floor, so that a 
ramp leading to the loading and unloading 
platiorm is necessary. The structural steel 


\ 


2 
2 





' 
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incline shown in Fig. 2 was built. Three 
sets of legs, an I-beam A and lugs B, at the 
base of the platform, support it. Since it 
would be an obstruction while not in use, 
it is placed on the brackets C when there is 
is no loading or unloading to be done. As 
shown in Fig. 3 it is in its “idle location.” 

As a further conservation of floor space 
the lockers and wash basins are placed on a 
mezzanine, with a bridge, that spans the 
loading platform, connecting the two. When 
the incline is in working position the bridge 
is moved away. A hole for the crane hook 
is provided by swinging the bar D from the 
position shown until it lies across the railings 
of the bridge and bolting the free end and 
the railing together. With the bar in this 
position the bridge balances on the crane 
hook. 

Another instance of building upward is 
shown in Fig. 4. The steel rack replaces 
a wooden rack that was wider and not so 
high and contained less storage space. Steel 
angles and shelves take up much less room 
than wooden parts, and lend themselves read- 
lily to adjustment. Parts used infrequently 
are stored on the high shelves. There is 
room, also, for a tool box and for a fore- 
man’s desk. 

Work benches have come in for their share 
of attention. Why devote about three square 
feet of a bench top to a tool box, when the 
simple arrangement shown in Fig. 5 will take 
care of it and provide additional surface for 
hand tools and measuring devices as well? 

When machines are set close together, or 
columns interfere, the electric controls can 
be mounted above the motor, as shown in 
Fig. 6. The only extra work in arranging 
this mounting was the construction of the 
structural control-box support. 

(Figs. 5 and 6 are shown on the following 
page. ) 
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New Plant of Philadelphia Gear Works 
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The Philadelphia Gear Works has erected 
a new plant in the Northeastern section of 
Philadelphia, alongside the Pennsylvania 
R.R., on “G” St., near Erie Ave. The main 
building is 400 ft. long and 110 ft. wide, with 
a 40-ft. bay on one side of the building, con 
taining the main crane runway. Wings or 
extensions on the north side increase the 
width to 135 ft. for about half the length 















































Fig. 1—The main bay, on one side of the 
building 
Fig. 2—Cutting a large spur gear in the 
main bay 
Fig. 3—A corner of the heat-treating depart- 
ment, showing two of the oilfired furnaces 
Fig. 4—Some of the large machines in the 
main bay. The 10-ton crane is shown in 
this view 
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Fig. 5—A battery of Fellows gear 
shapers in the small spur gear depart- 
ment. These machines are on the side 
of the shop opposite the main bay, 
and under the pattern storage floor. 
The machines are group-driven from 
a standard electric motor in the center 
of this portion of the shop. This view 
indicates the large amount of window 
area 
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Fig. 6—Another small 
gear department where 
a battery of Gleason 
bevel gear planers is em- 
loyed. ‘This department 
fs group-driven from a 
motor suspended from 
the ceiling 











Fig. 7—The other end of the main 
bay, showing a portion of the depart- 
ment devoted to speed reducers. This 
view shows two of the cranes, and 
also the overhang of the pattern stor- 
age floor, so arranged for easy serv- 
ice by the cranes. Jib cranes are 
provided for local service 


Fig. 8—The hobbing machine depart- 
ment located just at the edge of the 
pattern storage gallery so that heavy 
work can be conveniently handled by 
one of the traveling cranes in the 
main bay 


Photographs by courtesy of the 
Philadelphia Gear Works 
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1—Fuselage of a two-pas- 
senger airplane showing 
that modern construction 
of welded tubing has re- 
placed the wooden mem- 
bers formerly used 





W elded Joints in Airplane Construction 






Photographs by courtesy of 
the Buhl Aircraft Company, 
Marysville, Michigan 













2—Close-up view of welded joints at the 
cockpit. The joints present a very neat 
appearance 


3—Welded joints at the axle of the landing 
gear. The weld joining the three members 
must be strong to withstand the shock of 
landing 





4—-The completed airplane 
ready for the air 

















-fintshed product. 
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esting Drills and Drill Stock 
at the Morse Factory 


The time-honored custom of selecting tool steel 
by the color of its label has long since given 
way to the more exact methods of the laboratory 


NTIL the coming of high-speed steel, now but little 
more than twenty-five years ago, manufacturers of 
cutting tools of all kinds were content to make 
their products of the “best” tool steel obtainable. Un- 
fortunately, about the only way to judge tool steel in 
those days was by the color of the label upon the bar, 
and while some manufacturers were firm in the belief 
that the poorest of Smith’s yellow-label steel was far 
superior to the best that could be made by Jones, others 
pinned their faith to the green label of Jones and would 
have none of the yellow-label stuff about their places. 
When people in general, and mechanics in particular, 
began to get their eyes opened to the fact that the making 
of good steel was no mystery, but merely the adherence 
to certain proved chemical formulas and accepted mechan- 
ical processes, the aforesaid manufacturers were jarred 
out of their complacent acceptance of the old order of 
things and began 


established chemical and physical laboratories to check 
the material of which its drills are made, and to subject 
samples of the finished product to a series of tests, both 
in standard testing machines and under regular produc- 
tion conditions. Since the chemical tests are of interest 
to the student of chemistry rather than to the mechanic, 
our story here will deal only with the physical laboratory 
From each consignment of steel—from each bar of 
the consignment if deemed advisable—test pieces are cut, 
and not until reports are available from both laboratories 
is the steel allowed to be racked. ‘These pieces go to the 
physical laboratory, where drillings and turnings are 
taken from each sample to be sent to the chemical an 
alysis. Each piece then goes into the chuck of the testing 
machine shown in Fig. 1, where a hole of proportionate 
size is drilled into it with a drill or drills taken from 
stock. The spindle upon which the chuck is mounted does 
not rotate, 





to employ 
trained analysts 
to determine the 
quality of their 
raw material by 
the application 
of scientific tests 
before expend- 
ing the time and 
labor necessary 
to turn it into 


So completely 
does the service- 
ability of a cut- 
ting tool depend 
upon the char- 
acteristics of the 
steel of which it 
is made, that it is 
now the _ rule 
rather than the 





though it is car- 
ried in anti-fric- 
tion bearings that 
impose the least 
possible resist 
ance to its rota 
tion. The re 
straining in- 
fluence is a heav- 
ily weighted 
pendulum, 4, 
connected to the 
drum PB above 
the machine in 
such manner as 
to cause it to 
turn about its 
vertical axis in 
proportion to the 
amplitude of the 
movement of the 
pendulum. The 











exception for the 
tool manufac- 
turer, not only to 
order his material to predetermined specifications, but to 
subject a sample from each consignment to a thorough 
chemical analysis to make sure that he has received ex- 
actly what he ordered, and also to put specimens through 
certain physical tests to prove that the tools made from 
the consignment will come up to a guaranteed per- 
formance. 

Many years ago the Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 


Fig. 1—Machine to test point pressure and torque 


interchangeable 
weights on the 
pendulum permit 
this proportion to be altered as desired in accordance 
with the nature of the material under test and the diam- 
eter of the drill with which the test is applied. 

End movement of the chuck spindle is resisted by a 
piston working in a hydraulic cylinder, connected by 
suitable pipes to the pressure gage C, thus registering the 
thrust, or “point pressure,” of the drill continuously. 
The stylus with which the lines are drawn upon the 
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fig. 2—Chart drawn by the testing machine 


chart (wrapped around the drum B) is connected by 
gearing to the active head D of the machine, and travels 
vertically along its guide rods in proportion to the 
advance of the drill. 

The drill-spindle E is geared directly to a 74-hp. var- 
iable-speed electric motor by which it can be driven at 
any desired rate from 37 to 1,000 r.p.m. The feed is 
also gear driven and may be set by means of change 
gears to advance the drill at any desired ratio from 0.0025 
to 0.040 in. per revolution. 

The ink lines drawn on the chart shown in Fig. 2 
represent tests made consecutively withthe same drill— 
a new tool of 1-in. diameter—upon four pieces of dif- 
ferent material. The first line from the left was traced 
while drilling a piece of soft brass. The torque exerted 
by the drill is 150 in.-lb., and is constant; the diagonal 
lines from zero at bottom and top of the diagram rep- 
resenting the entering and the breaking through, respec- 
tively, of the beveled point of the drill. The point pres- 
sure—which this chart does not show—is 250 pounds. 

The second line from the left is the record of a piece 
of cast iron and differs little from that of the brass 
specimen except in point pressure, which is 500 Ib., or 
double that required to drill the brass. The torque rises 
nowhere above 220 in.-lb., and is also fairly constant. 
The third and fourth lines, representing the resistance of 
machinery steel and high-carbon chrome-vanadium steel 
respectively, show a quite different condition. The speeds 
and feeds were the same on all four specimens, and, of 
course, do not represent normal conditions in the first 
two instances. Brass and cast iron are seldom used. as 
test materials, being introduced here only for comparison. 
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The third and fourth lines show normal conditions for 
the respective materials. The torques are approximately 
400 and 600 in.-lb. (average) and the point pressure 
ranges from 1,000 to 1,200 Ib. on the mild steel and from 
1,500 to 1,700 in.-lb. on the alloy steel. The fluctuation 
of the torque, particularly noticeable in the case of the 
machinery steel specimen, is due to the wedging action 
of the chips in the flutes of the drill, and is normal, the 
chips of the alloy steel breaking short and presenting 
little resistance, while those of the mild steel curled and 
wrapped around the revolving drill. 

A torsion test is applied by the machine shown in 
Fig. 3, not only to drills but to samples cut from the bars 
of material. This machine records on a chart (wrapped 
around the drum A above the machine) the turning 
moment applied to the specimen, and shows graphically 
its behavior under stress. The record of a piece of an- 
nealed steel shows a gradual increase of pressure until 
the yield point of the material is reached, when the strain 
rapidly falls away and the specimen may be twisted sev- 
eral times around before it finally parts under little or no 
strain. 

The yield point of a properly tempered drill is coin- 
cident with its breaking point. A 1-in. twist drill should 
withstand a torque of 5,000 ft.-lb., and many of them 
withstand 6,000 or more before breaking. The machine 
is shown with a drill in the jaws at B, but not in action. 
When torsional strain is to be applied to a drill the drill 
will be covered with a heavy wrapping of burlap or other 
convenient material to prevent possible injury to the 
operator or observers by flying bits of steel. 

A number of drills taken from each lot manufactured 
are subjected to an endurance test under service condi- 
dons. The drill press shown in Fig. 4 is driven by a 
25-hp. motor and is provided with a range of speeds and 
feeds to cover any requirement that may arise. Condi- 
tions of speed and feed in relation to material drilled 
are calculated to be severe but not destructive. 

Each drill is required to make a certain number of 
holes or to penetrate a definite number of inches in the 
test block before it is exchanged for another, and all of 
the drills in the lot are subjected to the same test before 
returning to the first one. This sequence is continued 
until all of the drills refuse to cut, after which they are 
reground and the run is continued indefinitely. A careful 
record is kept of the performance of each drill. 

















Fig. 3—The. torsion testing machine 
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Fig. 5—Rockwell hardness tester and reference plugs 


The object of the alternation of drills during a run, is 
to equalize and distribute the temperature conditions. 
The drilling is done under a flood of compound with the 
work enclosed by splash guards to confine the spray. 
The front guards were temporarily removed for the 
purpose of making the photograph. 

Behind the Rockwell instrument in Fig. 5 may be seen 
two sets of tools that might easily be mistaken for plug 
gages were it not for their obviously flat sides. They 
are, however, all of the same shape and size, one end of 
each being knurled like the handle end of a plug gage 
and the other end milled away on two sides to leave a 
flat web. The flattened ends are beveled both ways like 
the lips of a flat chucking drill, into which tool, in fact, 
any of the plugs could be converted with very little 
grinding. 

Though all of the modern tests for hardness are 
applied to the drills made by this company, all drills above 
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a certain size must also pass the old-fashioned and reli- 
able file test. The purpose of the above-mentioned plugs 
is to serve the inspectors as comparison pieces when 
applying the file to the drills. 

Each set of plugs is made of a particular kind or alloy 
of steel, corresponding to the steels of which the drills 
are made, being, in fact, made of drill stock. Each set 
is hardened in accordance with the methods and tem- 
peratures requisite to the particular steel of which the 
plugs are made, but each individual plug of a set is drawn 
to a different temperature, varying by increments of 5, 
10, or more deg., as the case may be. The drawing 
temperature of each plug is plainly stamped thereon. 

When applying the file test to a lot of drills, the inspec- 
tor has at hand the corresponding set of reference plugs 
to which he can turn if in doubt as to the actual hardness 
of a drill. He cannot, therefore, be deceived by the 
condition of the particular file he happens to be using 








Limit Gages and Their Application 
Discussion 
By D. P, MurrHeap 


Glasgow, Scotland 


N THE discussion on the above subject on page 4, 

Vol. 67, of the American Machinist, P. H. White 
proposes a limit plug gage as shown in Fig. 1. This 
type of gage is certainly easy to use on straight, through 
holes, but it is impossible to use in checking a bottom 
hole. For this reason this type of gage is seldom used 
and is never seen in the catalogs of any of the large 
gage making firms, since its use is confined to the one 
type of hole mentioned. 

The statement of Mr. White that all limit gages should 
be chamfered on the ends to prevent damage, and to 
make for ease of entry in the hole being checked, is 
correct. 

Firms with which the writer has dealt have always 
supplied these gages with sharp ends, until the matter 
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Fig 2 

















Fig. 1—Type of gage under discussion. Fig. 2—Gage 
proposed by the author 


had been brought to their notice. Since then all the 
gages supplied have had their ends chamfered. Unfor 
tunately, firms do not do this as standard on their gages. 
When plug gages are required of 2 in. and more in 
diameter, and are likely to be heavy to handle, I have 
found the best type to be the flat-shaped limit plug made 
by Johansson, as shown in Fig. 2. This gage is made 
from a drop forging and is very light for its diameter. 
It is also the only type of fixed-limit plug gage that 
I have seen with which it is possible to check the ovality 


of a hole 
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THE - FOREMAN’S : ROUND - TABLE 








Calling Down the “Old Man’s”’ Relatives 


The following narrative is a “case” presentation of the topic. 
It has been written to involve some of the questions that arise 
in the average shop. For guidance in preparing discussion 
the questions at the foot of the page have been prepared 


66 AY, Al, did you hear about the new 
watchman getting in Dutch this 
morning ?”’ 

‘You mean about his calling down the old 
man’s nephew for smoking in the shop?” 

“So you heard it, too? The boys are bet- 
ting he won’t last the week out.”’ 

“Well, I'd take that bet myself, Ed.” 

“You must have some inside dope then, 
Al. I’ve been expecting to see Williams send 
for him before this.” 

“Why should he, Ed?” 

“For calling down the boss’s relative.” 

“Well, what of it? Breaking the rules, 
wasn’t he? Though i suppose if the watch- 
man had known who he was he'd have 
ducked, so as not to see the smoking. But 
rules are rules, Ed, and [’ll bet Williams 
won't fire him for trying to enforce them.” 

“But, I hear the kid was some peeved, 
and threatened to go to the office about it.” 


“Probably he was, Ed. But what of it? 
Don’t the rules say that smoking is pro- 
hibited by order of the insurance company ? 
It doesn’t exempt anyone. Guess a relative’s 
cigarette would set fire to the shop as quickly 
as yours or mine. Wasn't any safety cigar- 
ette, was it, Ed? I certainly do get peeved 
at rules that don’t mean what they say. And 
if Williams don’t back up the old watchman, 
I'll be very much surprised. He was doing 
his duty—nothing else but—and he’d have 
missed doing it if he hadn’t called the boy 
as he did.” 

‘‘Aren’t turning Bolsheviki, are you, Al?” 

“Well, Ed, if wanting rules to mean what 
they say, regardless of whom they hit is radi- 
cal, then I guess there’s a bunch of us. If the 
fire rules don’t mean anything, let’s take 
them down. But, if you let some people 
break rules, how can you expect the rest of 
us to have much respect for them?” 


Was Al right in defending the watchman? Should the watchman have 
overlooked the offense as long as it was a relative of the owner? What 


will Williams’ decision be? 





All foremen are urged to discuss these questions. Acceptable letters 
will be paid for. The discussion is not limited to foremen, of course 
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Discussion of Earlier Topics 


Saving the Job of the Careless Workman 


ARELESSNESS is one of the most aggravating 

problems with which a foreman has to contend, but 
what at first glance may appear to be gross negligence, 
often turns out on thorough investigation to be ignorance 
of prescribed rules and procedures. When it is a mat- 
ter of ignorance, suspension for a number of days is 
perhaps a reasonable punishment. If, however, the 
ignorance is of such a nature as to endanger the safety 
of the employee or other persons, it may be necessary 
to consider disrating or discharge as a punishment. 
When carelessness is not a matter of ignorance, and the 
offender is a man with a previously long and good record, 
it is only fair to try to get at 
the underlying causes. So I 
believe Williams did the only 
logical thing in turning the 
careless man over to Al. A 
man who is suffering from 








THE-:-NEXT:TOPIC | 


ceding the party, as a means of raising funds for it, is a 
good way to help them realize that it is their party. As 
far as possible, the party should be informal, and 
speeches by executives should be eliminated or reduced 
to the absolute minimum. —A. D. KLIGMAN 


Getting Ideas from New Men 


AY HOUR'S interview with.a foreman in one of the 
large automobile plants brought out some thoughts 
concerning ideas from new men. This foreman gave 
both his objections to handing out new ideas, and his 
ideas of seeking ideas from new men. He said: “In 
fourteen years | changed em- 
ployers nine times, and found 
few bosses who gave en- 
couragement to new ideas to 
‘mprove his workers’ efficiency. 
On the contrary, five frankly 








family reverses, such as ill- 
ness, death, or other mis- 
fortunes, may often commit 
the most illogical errors, due 
merely to the nervous tension 
under which he is working 
for the time being. In carry- 
ing the problem into the man’s 
home, Al showed exceptionally 
keen judgment. A little tolera- 
tion, coupled with simpler 
work for a short time, may 


shop? 


| and doctor’s bills? 





The Cost of Accidents 
ADVANCE QUESTIONS 


How much do accidents cost your 
a | 


Is it only the cost of compensation 


advised me that they were not 
interested in how their com 
petitors accomplished _ their 
efficiency. Some time ago it 
was necessary to bring in a 
new set-up man for our screw 
machine section, and I went 
right to the employment office 
and told them that I wanted a 
man who had worked in a 
| large number of shops, and 
| had been on all sorts of jobs, 











often tide a good man over his 
period of stress, and save him 
for the organization. That he will be appreciative and 
forever loyal to the foreman who has been human 
enough to interest himself in his welfare, may be taken 
for granted. Moreover, the foreman who does it will 
feel just a little better himself for his consideration in 
taking that human interest—FEpwarp R. MILter, Jr. 


Christmas Parties for the Plant 


HE spirit of goodwill is all prevalent at the Chrisi- 

mas season, so that it is not only easy to find the 
“reason for,” but the personnel as a whole is more ready 
to aid in its own entertainment than at any other time of 
the year. 

This bringing together in a social way of all the em- 
ployees is well worth while. Many an ill-founded grudge 
against a department or individual is laid to rest in the 
general jollification of the occasion. The discovery that 
the men in some other department are just as good fel- 
lows when they get to know them as those in their own 
goes a long way toward starting off the new industrial 
year in the right way. 

The management should, as far as the employees them- 
selves will undertake it, permit them to create their own 
party, and exercise only a nominal supervision in plan- 
ning for it. Permitting the employees to sel] candy, 
Christmas cards or other novelties for a month or so pre- 


and that I wanted to talk with 
him before he went to work. 

When the man appeared, having worked in five differ 
ent shops, I explained to him that I was seeking a man 
who could come in and work directly with me, one who 
would feel free to criticize our systems of production, and 
determine where changes might be made to improve pro 
duction. I realized that our workers would resent any 
suggestions by a new man, and [ instructed him to give 
me these changes and suggestions quietly, that it would 
not be passed on to the workers where these suggestions 
came from. In less than three weeks he suggested three 
changes in our system of handling work, and two changes 
in our tooling system. The five changes now in opera- 
tion fully pay this man a liberal wage. In addition he 
has made many other changes, which convinces me that 
such a man in every department can prove a valuable 
employee.” —Russectt J. Wacpo. 


A‘ WAS right, and also diplomatic. No man knows 
it all, and it is no sign of incompetency to ask new 
or old men for information. What lowers a man’s 
standing is to pretend to know something that he does 
not know. 

But there may be a danger of asking too many ques- 
tions. That is, a man may get into the habit of asking 
too often, instead of reading mechanical papers that teach 
us many new ways of keeping up to the forefront in 
new methods. Don’t be ashamed to ask for informa- 
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tion from the men, but also let them know you are ad- 
vancing with the times by reading good trade papers, 
and encourage them to do the same. 

—Witu1AM J. FIsHeER, Jr. 





Making Time Studies 


HE man who reverts to under-cover methods of 

producing time studies does not even know the first 
rudiments of time-study engineering. The usual method 
employed in making a time study may be briefly sum- 
marized as three distinct operations: The job is fully 
investigated to determine and familiarize the time-study 
man with the necessary procedure of the operation. The 
foreman and operator are notified that a time study is to 
be taken, and they co-operate by having the job in a 
normal running condition. A watch is mounted on a 
hoard for convenience and publicity, and then the study 
is made. —A. W. Lovett, Time Study Department. 


A IS right about making time studies in the open. 
The foreman should instruct his operators in regard 
to the standard of quality for the operation being ob- 
served, and have the job running efficiently before mak- 
ing a request for a time study. Without the co-operation 
of the foreman, a time-study man must rely on his own 
skill and experience to measure the effort that an in- 
efficient operator puts forth, and in such cases unobserved 
timing is brought into the picture, or comparison is made 
to similar operations. The best policy is to keep in the 
open, win the confidence of the workers, and if ques- 
tions arise in regard to capacity, speed, method, or in- 
efficient effort, the foreman should be consulted. 
—Frank W. Mutryan. 


Posting Too Many Rules 


RDER requires obedience to rules of conduct of 

some sort. But relying on the sense of propriety 
of individuals is not effective. A factory with which I 
am acquainted has solved the problem of posting rules 
in part by giving each employee a book of rules. As an 
improvement on this, under each rule might well be given 
the reasons for adopting that rule. —ERNEsT SIMONSEN. 


HE posting of a long list of rules is just a waste of 
paper and money, and space on the bulletin board. 
Two of the most effective means of getting rules to the 
men are: Posting a single rule every few days, printed 
in large enough type so that it can be read from a dis- 
tance. The printing of pamphlets giving a treatise on 
the development of the plant and the product, and telling 

about the rules and the reasons for them. 
—B. C. Tuomas, Chief Clerk. 


HERE are foremen and foremen, and some of them 

are only up-to-date copies of Simon Legree. When 
Al said that men won’t read the bulletins, I went back 
in fancy to the bulletin boards of many a shop I have 
been in, and imagined myself pausing to read a notice. 
Instantly I heard the boss’s hound bark, “Hey, you, have 
you got nothing else to do?” And looking around, I 


could see the scowling face and savage eyes. There are 
too many foremen like that. Indiscriminate attitudes on 
the part of foremen is three-fourths of the poison that 
generates dishonesty, ill-will, unions, and resentment. A 
tone of respect for the man on the bench or lathe is ap- 
preciated. ‘‘Bad masters make mad servants.” 
—James NEILD. 





How Handle the Man Who Can’t Listen 


HE foreman should have marked the print showing 

what was to be done. Then, in a businesslike man- 
ner, he should have told the man what to do, using no 
more than eight or ten words, and gone about his other 
business. Such an example would help the man, and 
save the foreman’s time and patience. 

The visiting verbal instruction is detrimental to the 
man and detrimental to the company for it is conducive 
to inaccuracy and takes more time. If a man’s habit is 
offensive and lowers his efficiency, the foreman should 
tell him in a quiet, gentlemanly manner. Make the con- 
versation short, and in a way that the man will be helped 
and still respect his foreman. A “bawling out” causes 
ill-feeling that is hard to bridge over. The foreman who 
rules his men by bawling them out will not get as good 
results as the one who can win their co-operation through 
leadership. —Wre:N A. Dawson. 


HE superintendent may refuse to listen to a fore- 
man, but no mechanic will refuse to listen to his 
foreman. It is not a matter of courtesy, as Ed implies, 
but a matter of business, for the mechanic is there to do 
certain work, and he must obtain his instructions from 
the foreman. If Brennan switches the subject to base- 
ball or some foreign matter before half the instructions 
are received, then Ed is the one to be fired, not Brennan. 
For it is evident that no man will take such liberties if 
the foreman has any personality at all, and approaches 

him with instructions in a business-like manner. 
—M. STERN. 


Foremen As Inspectors 


F THE foreman acts as an inspector, it is analogous 
to a boiler acting as its own safety valve, which would 
mean that a disturbing condition would not come to light 
until the destruction was complete. What the foreman 
can and should do is to exercise a preliminary form of 
inspection on machine set-ups and tools. Before actual 
production begins, he should inspect the methods planned, 
and should arrange the inspection of the first units of a 

run, so that any error may be corrected promptly. 
—JoserH H. CHEESMAN. 


HE foreman is supposed to instruct his men as to 

the quality of work to be produced, and if it falls 
below the grade set, the responsibility is on the fore- 
man’s shoulders. The inspector acts as a check on the 
work produced, and if the work is of poor grade, it is no 
fault of his. Good floor inspection will do away with a 
large part of the rejections, as imperfect work would be 
caught at the machine, and if by chance a lot of poor 
work is accumulated, the blame can be placed immedi- 
ately. —B. C. Tuomas. 
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Ideas from Practical Men 








The department, “Ideas from Practical Men,” is devoted 
to the exchange of information on methods useful to the 
machinery industries. Its scope includes all divisions of 
the metal-working industry, from drafting room to ship- 


ping platform. Descriptions of methods or devices that 
have proved their value are carefully considered, and 
those published are paid for. The rates are from a mini- 
mum of five dollars upwards, depending upon their merit 
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An Automatic Knock-Off 


By H. B. ScHELL 


The device illustrated is for ejecting a small part that 
is formed in a press on the projection A. It consists of 
the spring plunger B; the bell crank C, pivoted at D; 
and the spring latch E, attached to the punch holder. 

In operation, when the ram descends the latch engages 
the horizontal member of the bell crank, as shown in the 
dotted lines. On the upward stroke of the ram, the latch 




















An automatic knock-off 


rotates the bell crank about its pivot, imparting motion 
to the plunger, and thus stripping the work from the 
projection on which it was formed. Continued upward 
motion of the ram disengages the latch from the bell 
crank, due to the circular path in which the bell crank 
travels, and which the latch cannot follow. When the 
latch lets go, the spring on the plunger forces it back, 
leaving the projection clear for forming another piece. 


—_—_ ——_— 


An Accurate Job of Machine Work 
By Miiton WriGH1 


In the Fellows gear shaper the lower wormwheel and 
worm perform in effect the functions of the dividing 
mechanism employed in the rotary type of gear cutting 
machine, and accuracy in making these parts is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance. No less important is 
the housing by which the worm is supported in mesh with 
the wormwheel. 

Practically all of the internal work upon this housing— 
which is called the worm-box—is done in the Gisholt 
machine to be seen in Fig. 1, supplemented only by the 
hand reaming tools shown in Fig. 2. The reaming bench 
is located adjacent to the machine so that the operator 
of the latter may perform the necessary hand work upon 
each piece while the tools of the Gisholt are roughing 
the next one, thus enabling him to keep a close check 
upon the work of the machine. 

There are five principal steps in the machine operation, 


three of them by means of boring bars actuated by power 
feeds, and two by machine reamers fed by hand. While 
the power-fed bars are at work the operator has ample 
time to do the hand reaming and gaging. 

The cutters of the first bar bore the hole extending 
from the outer end of the casting to the recessed chamber 
in the middle, leaving it 0.040 in. below the 23-in. fin- 
ished diameter. The remaining stock is removed in two 
cuts by the succeeding bars. The holes are cored 
through the casting so that the bar may pilot upon a 
bushing in the machine spindle. 

The second bar carries two sets of cutters, and while 
taking the roughing cut through the 24-in. diameter hole 
beyond the central chamber it also takes an intermediate 
cut through the hole already bored. The spacing between 
the cutters on this bar is such that both sets are at work 
at the same time. 

The third bar also carries two sets of cutters and 
makes the finishing cut through both holes, being the 
second cut over the smaller and the third over the larger 
hole, leaving about 0.005 in. of stock for the machine 
reamers. 

The first reamer carries upon its shank, between the 
blades and the turret of the machine, a floating bushing, 
the diameter of which is made to fit closely in the outer 
hole so that it is supported close to and in accurate align- 
ment with the second, or smaller, hole, which it enlarges 
to a size but 0.002 in. below that of the hand reamer. 
Upon the pilot of the second reamer there is a floating 
bushing in advance of the blades, so that before the 
reamer is actually cutting metal it is supported im the 
already reamed 24-in. hole. 

Having finished the machine operations upon the first 
casting the operator transfers it to the vise, starts the 
Gisholt upon another and proceeds to finish-ream the 
holes of the first. In practice, it has been found ad- 
visable to allow the machine a start of three or four 
pieces in order that the heat generated by the tools may 

















Fig. 1—Machining a Fellows worm-box on a Gisholi 
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Fig. 2—Hand reaming tools and method of applying them 


have time to equalize and become to some extent dissi- 
pated. The operator is still working close enough to the 
machine to check any diminution in size of the holes due 
to the wear of the tools. 

The casting is first held in the vise with the smaller 
end outward and the 24-in. hole is reamed with a pilotec| 
reamer. A loose bushing, to be seen beside the reamer 
in Fig. 2, fits closely in the machine-reamed 2}-in. hoic 
and supports the pilot, while immediately behind the 
blades a bushing on the shank follows into the 24-in. 
hole, thus supporting the blades both before and behin« 
the cut. 

The casting is then reversed in the vise and the 23-in. 
hole is reamed. The second reamer has a pilot to enter 
the 24-in. hole, by which it is given ample support. Each 
hole is tested with plug gages, and an assembled unit 
consisting of a worm, shaft and bearings is tried in each 
worm-box. 

When the parts finally go together in the assembling 
room the bearings are pushed by hand into the worm-box. 
Though no force is applied, these fits are so accurately 
made that there is practically no leakage of oil past the 
hearing sleeves from the oil-filled chamber. 
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A Method of Checking Threads 
Discussion 
By A. A. Gieut 


Birmingham, England 





In an article under the title given above, published 
on page 281, Vol. 67, of the American Machinist, Wm. 
S. Rowell asks for a new name for that diameter of 
a thread now called “pitch diameter,” and while in agree- 
ment that the present name is unsuitable, I think that 
his suggestion of “thread-diameter” is, if anything, more 
confusing. I am afraid that this term will generally 
he taken to mean outside diameter. The name used in 
England is “effective diameter” and it is both distinct 
and descriptive, as the “pitch-diameter” is the effective or 
functioning part of the thread. 

The wire system is in every way preferable to the 
thread micrometer. It is more flexible, and considerably 
more accurate. The use of wires of different diameters 
does not give an analysis of thread form, because such 
a method depends on the hypothesis that the flanks of the 
screw are straight lines. The only satisfactory means to 
check the form is by a projector. This simple machine 
gives a magnification of 50 to 1, and the angles and form 
can be checked on both internal and external threads. 
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A Blade-Grinding Fixture 


By Henry Simon 
Jena, Germany 


The illustration shows a fixture that proved success- 
ful in the medium-quantity production of tool-steel 
blades, one of which is shown at A. The blades were 
made from ,';-in. cold-rolled strip 1} in. wide, and were 
about 8 in. long. It was necessary to grind the long 
edges of the blades not only straight and parallel within 
0,001 in., but also equidistant within about 1.005 in. from 
the center of the reamed holes. 

The fixture consists of a pair of flat steel bars, in the 
rear one of which three studs of a diameter to fit the 
holes in the product are firmly mounted. The front bar 
is an easy, sliding fit on the studs. Three large, knurled 
handles are used for clamping the blades between the 
bars. The handles are hollow and the holes are plain for 
about half their length, while the remainder is threaded. 
This construction allows the handles to be quickly slipped 
on and screwed up. The bars are about 4 in. wider than 
the blades and are milled away on one edge of the meeting 





























ixture for holding thin blades for grinding the edges 


faces until a band § in. narrower than the blades is left. 
The reduced portions are milled off so as to leave four 
low feet. Two notches B, milled crosswise in the reduced 
cdges near where the square ends of the blades will come, 
pass to well below the level of the blades. Two leveling 
hars C are a free fit in these notches. 

In use, about 100 blades are assembled in the jig, 
which is placed with the solid side down. The blades 
are lightly clamped, the jig is turned over, placed on 
the magnetic chuck, and the two leveling bars B are 
pushed in place. The handles are released for a moment 
and the blade ends drop until they come to rest on the 
leveling bars, and the handles are tightened again. The 
blades are now ready for grinding. When the blades 
have been ground on one edge, the fixture is reversed and 
the opposite edges are ground, the milled recess in the 
inner faces of the bars making room for the wheel. The 
depth of grinding is gaged by a height gage made from a 
piece of flat tool steel, the thickness of which is equal 
to the mean height of the blades above the solid edge of 
the fixture, while its width equals that of the proper mean 
height from the recessed edge of the fixture to the level 
of the blades. 

As will be noted, there is an absolute support of the 
blades during the grinding of both edges, the handles 
merely serving the purpose of clamping the blades against 
each other and as a convenient means of turning the fix- 
ture over when reversing it. 
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An Expansion Mandrel 


By Setu Muro 
Tokyo, Japan 
The illustration shows an expansion mandrel for hold- 
ing the end shield of an electric motor while the inlays 
are being turned. It is 107 mm. in diameter and 330 mm. 
in length. The shell A is made of machine steel, case- 
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An expansion mandrel 





hardened, and is cut into six pieces so that the expansion 
will be uniform when the cone B is moved in the direc- 
tion of the arrow by screwing up the nut C. The nut C 
is connected to the cone by the split ring D, so that the 
cone can be moved in either direction by the nut. 

When the cone is moved in the opposite direction to 
that indicated by the arrow, the shell is caused to contract 
by springs, one of which is shown at E. The six seg- 
ments of the shell are kept in position by the retaining 
ring H. The key J prevents the cone from turning on 
the body of the mandrel. 


An Indexing Fixture for the Lathe 


By Raven N. StryKER 


In Fig. 1 is shown an indexing fixture for holding 
babbitted cast-iron shells, one of which is shown in 
Fig. 2, while being machined in a Jones & Lamson lathe. 
The fixture consists of the body A having a pilot B to 
center it in a recess on the faceplate, and two arms to 
hold the chucking plate C. The chucking plate swivels 


























Fig.2 Lower Half 
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An indexing fixture for machining bearing shells 
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on pins D which have bearings in the bushings E. It is 
indexed by the pin H and is clamped in position after 
indexing by the swinging bolts /. The work is held by 
the four setscrews K. Two hardened pins L are ground 
to the proper height for setting the tools for facing the 
shoulders of the shell. A slot through the chucking plate 
at M is provided for the insertion of a gage to measure 
the length between the shoulders. 

Before coming to the lathe, each half of the shell has 
been machined at the joint. In setting up the work the 
upper half of the shell having the projections is clamped 
in the fixture, the projecting ends abutting a finished 
surface on the chucking plate at N. The lower half is 
then put in place and is clamped against the upper half. 
After the shell has been roughed out on one end it is in- 
dexed and the opposite end is roughed and finished. The 
shell is indexed again and the end first roughed out is 
finished. It is necessary to loosen the nuts on bolts J and 
to swing the bolts out of the way before indexing can 
take place. After indexing, the bolts are swung back into 
position and the nuts are tightened. 


oS — 
Fixture for Bending Structural Iron 
By H. L. WHeever 


Light structural shapes up to 4 in. wide may be bent 
cold with the aid of the inexpensive device shown in 
the illustration, which may be attached to the column 
of a steam ham- 
mer, the side of 
a bulldozer, or °| 
to any conven- Wr 
ient column that 
is stiff enough to 
stand the strain. 








It consists of two y, 

angle plates of ~~ . 4 

Ix6-in. iron at- i A : 

tached to a flat 7 oy} 7] 

plate of the same y : | | 
} 





material by cap- i “« (| 
screws. Align- a | 
ing holes in the “a 
horizontal limbs 

of the angles re- 
ceive a headed re- 
movable pin that 
can be taken out 
and reinstated 1 | 
quickly, as is nec- ~ 
essary when bend- 
ing a piece to a Device to bend structural beams cold 

















radius, to compare 
the shape with a templet or an outline laid off on the floor. 
The pin should be about 3 in. in diameter. 

An I-beam or channel 20 ft. long may be bent easily to 
any desired radius by two men pulling upon the free end. 
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Waste can be prevented by standardization within 
the plant as well as by standardization within the 


industry. 





“Safety first” isn’t as new as we may have thought. 
Lincoln said: “It is the duty of every man to protect 
himself and those associated with him from accidents.” 
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Nickel in the Automotive 
Industries 


The automobile and the airplane have 
greatly contributed to the progress 
achieved in the field of special alloy 
steels. The laboratory researches were 
especially intensive during the period 
when the steadily growing automotive 
industry was clamoring for the solu- 
tion of many of its metallurgical prob- 
lems, in its quest for special steels best 
suited for casehardening, for crank- 
shafts, springs, valves and other parts. 
These studies resulted in classifying 
scientifically the various alloy steels and 
their heat-treatment. 

For casehardening, a steel with 2 per 
cent of nickel is much used as it gives 
a great superficial hardness without 
brittleness. For valves, or parts which 
are submitted to friction and repeated 
shocks of considerable magnitude, 2 
casehardening steel with from 5 to 6 
per cent of nickel is recommended. It 
also resists oxidation. The nickel- 
chromium casehardening steels have a 
great surface hardness and a _ high 
tensile strength. Medium-hard nickel- 
chromium steels, oil quenched and 
tempered are much used for crankshafts, 
connecting rods, gears, bolts, wheel axles, 
and in cases where a high elasticity 
limit and great resilience are sought. 
Hard nickel-chromium steels for crank- 
shafts, pinions, and gear boxes require 
a still higher tensile strength. 

Self-hardening nickel-chromium steels, 
air-cooled from a temperature of 1,560 
deg. F., give the high tensile strength 
of 215,000 Ib. per sq.in. to the core, even 
with parts of considerable cross section. 
If, in addition, these steels have been 
submitted to a light casehardening proc- 
ess, they will have a greater resistance 
to stress and to friction. 

For parts of lesser responsibility, in 
which alloy steels of the highest quality 
are not required, as in the case of cer- 
tain secondary gears or pins low 
nickel-chromium steels are much used. 
Recently the automotive industries have 
been using with success alloys with 38 
to 40 per cent of nickel and 11 to 12 
per cent of chromium, in cases where a 
great resistance to oxidation at high 
temperatures is required, as for valves. 
Steels with from 13 to 18 per cent 
chromium and from 5 to 8 per cent 
nickel are highly resistant to forms of 
corrosion. 

A nickel-chromium steel now much 
used for automobile frames, with an 
elastic limit double that of ordinary 
steel, has for its composition in per 
cent: carbon 0.20, nickel 1.2-1.6, 


chromium 0.40-0.60. 

It is important to protect these steels, 
especially nickel-chromium steels, from 
an undesirable phenomenon which mani- 
fests itself in excessive brittleness, and 


is due to a prolonged stay of the metal 
at temperatures ranging from 930 to 
1,200 deg. F., in particular during the 
slow cooling after heating. The remedy 
against this is to pass the dangerous 
temperature range as quickly as possi- 
ble, or to add some molybdenum to the 
metal. 

Other special alloy steels used are: 
Nickel-chromium steels with tungsten 
or molybdenum for crankshafts and 
valves. Nickel-molybdenum steels for 
case hardening, used in roller bearings, 
or steels of the hard variety, oil 
quenched and tempered, for airplane 
crankshafts. Nickel-vanadium steel for 
shafts, steering kunckles, connecting 
rods, landing gear and frame work of 
airplanes—Leon Guillet, LeGenie Civil, 
Nov. 5. 


Grinding Speed Changes and 
Their Results 


As the grinding field enlarges it be- 
comes more and more evident to the 
grinding engineer that he will have to 
resort to concentrated thinking in order 
to cope with new conditions that are 
constantly arising. He is asked to finish 
a large variety of metals, such as high- 
speed steels of various analyses, cast 
steels, alloy steels and mild steels, in 
their soft state, heat-treated and hard- 
ened. Each class of steel covers many 
variations and each brings about its own 
particular change of grinding conditions. 

It has been said that the a, b, ¢ of 
cylindrical grinding is that grinding 
wheels should operate at a certain periph- 
eral speed; that if a wheel appears to 
be hard, and glazes, the condition can be 
overcome by decreasing the wheel speed 
or increasing the work speed. On the 
other hand if the wheel acts soft the 
difficulty may be corrected by increasing 
the wheel speed or decreasing the work 
speed. 

Some years ago such maxims would 
be correct, but are they true today? 
First of all there is the tendency of 
grinding machine makers to provide but 
one spindle speed. Then one must 
recognize the fact that the makers of 
the very latest wheel on the market ask 
that its wheel be run at a speed of 
6,000 ft. per minute. The argument for 
the one-spindle speed machine is that 
a larger variety of work speeds give the 
same results, even though the variation 
in peripheral speed of the wheel due to 
wheel wear is as much as 2,000 ft. per 
minute. 

So what is to be done? With the 
constantly enlarging field the grinder’s 
facilities must be increased accordingly. 
The grinding machine maker, the elec- 
trical apparatus maker and the grind- 
ing wheel maker will be compelled to 
give to their customers the machines, the 


electrical apparatus and the wheels to 
cope with the increasing variety.— 
W. H. Rhodes, Abrasive Industry, 
December. 





Corrosion of Light Metals Used in 
Aviation 


The light metals much used in 
aviation are alloys of aluminum and 
magnesium, mostly Duralumin. The 
conditions to which these alloys are sub- 
jected are conducive to strong corrosion, 
and it is highly important to detect such 
corrosion, and to protect the parts 
against it in the most effective manner 
possible. 

Unprotected Duralumin is not strongly 
affected by ordinary weather conditions 
on land, but it is not so in overseas 
flights, as brine produces a very power- 
ful corrosive effect on Duralumin parts. 
As a protective measure, various paints 
and lacquers are commonly used. Un- 
fortunately, the conditions required for 
the durability of a good protective coat- 
ing are not easily met in aviation. This 
is due to great temperature variations, 
quickly changing weather influences, 
direct action of solar rays, mechanical 
action of rain and hail storms, and 
also through the effect of certain ccm- 
bustibles, and the tendency to make the 
coating as light as possible to economize 
on the weight. 

It is quite obvious that it is very 
desirable to study experimentally the 
effects of the various corrosive agents 
under conditions as nearly as possible 
corresponding to those met in actual 
flight. The experiments, however, are 
generally conducted under artificial con- 
ditions, such as those of the brine test, 
and in many cases they do not give 
satisfactory and comparable results. 

It has been observed that the effect 
of the corrosion of light metals resulted 
first in a marked lowering of expansion, 
although the exterior appearance of the 
test piece may not show any visible signs 
of corrosion, while the tensile strength 
was much less affected. This suggested 
the idea to take for the measure of cor- 
rosion, under certain specific conditions, 
the diminished expansion of the test 
piece. If properly conducted laboratory 
experiments of this sort are made, they 
will give quite comparable and quick 
results. 

Standard test pieces are suspended for 
a certain time in about 100 quarts of sea 
water, and then the expansion and ten- 
sile strength are measured. This simple 
but accurate immersion test is supple- 
mented by a splash test, by a test of 
the action of a strong electric light, and 
also of ultra-violet rays. Slides are 
polished and etched, then stereoscopic 
views are taken and microscopically 
examined.—M. H. Kraemer, Zeitschrift 
des V.D.1., Oct. 29. 
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Metal Working Industries Activity 
Industrial Operations Take Upward Turn 











For the first time since November of last year, the 
monthly aperations in the metal-working industry were 
higher than for the same month of the year previous. 
November operations were 2.5 per cent above those of 
November of last year, but were about 1 per cent un- 
der those reported for October. It appears that while 
operations in the metal-working industry during the 
present year have not been holding up as well as those 
reported for 1926, the year is nevertheless likely to 
close with operations slightly higher than those re- 
ported at the close of last year. 

The automobile industry, although turning out cars 
and trucks this fall at a rate about 30 per cent lower 
than at the same time last year, has maintained a high 
rate of production of parts and equipment. The 
manufacture of automobile replacement parts during 
October was 50 per cent above that reported for Octo- 
ber of last year. November operations in the auto- 
mobile plants, including the production of parts, 
appears to have been at a rate about 30 per cent higher 
than that of November of last year. In line with the 
usual seasonal trend at this time of the year the rate 
of operations in the railroad repair shops during No- 
vember was increased by 10.5 per cent over that 
reported for October. 

This slight increase in operations over last year in 
the metal-working industry is reflected in the opera- 
tions of industry as a whole. General industrial pro 
duction during October was about 1 per cent higher 
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than October of last year, and incomplete reports in 
dicate that November operations were also slightly 
over those of last year. 

Exports of industrial machinery during October 
were valued at $15,445,000 as compared with $11,596,- 
000 for the corresponding month of 1926, according to 
figures published by the Industrial Machinery Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
For the ten-month period ending October 30, these 
shipments reached the total of $149,051,000, repre- 
senting 2n increase of 16 per cent over the volume for 
the corresponding period of last year. The recent gain 
in exports was in metal-working machinery, which 
totaled $2,342,000 for October, as compared with 
$1,459,000 for the same month of last year. 
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The Answer 


OR many weeks men in all walks of life have 

been asking the question, “Can Ford come 
back?’ Some few have had the temerity to try 
to answer the question, but most of us have been 
led by caution to sit back and wait for the formal 
announcement. 

We know the answer now. Never, probably, 
has there been such a public tribute to an indus- 
trial leader. Delay, intentional or otherwise, in 
making the announcement helped to heighten the 
suspense that insured the success of the beautifully 
planned publicity and advertising, but the ac- 
ceptance of the new car appears to be entirely too 
spontaneous to be attributed solely to artificial 
stimulation. Nobody knows whether the new 
Ford will stand up under the abuse of the careless 
driver nor how it rides. Speed and fuel economy 
figures have been given in the advertisements. 
Yet thousands upon thousands have placed orders 
for the new car solely on their belief that Henry 
Ford will not sponsor a poor product. 

The greatest tribute of all comes from England 
where it is reported that over sixty thousand 
orders for an American car were placed in seven 
hours. 

Mr. Ford’s customers believe in him beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. Their trust is a marvel- 
ous personal tribute and at the same time a tre- 
mendous_ responsibility for his organization. 
Their task is to produce a car that will vindicate 
the trust. 


Real Salesmanship Needed for 
Time Payment Sales 


FTER a rather lengthy trial and in spite of 
many adverse predictions and misgivings, 
time or deferred payments are being approved 
by bankers and economists, assuming, of course, 
that the contracts are carefully placed. If it is 
economic for Mrs. Machine Shop Owner to save 
time and labor by buying a washing machine and a 
vacuum cleaner on the partial payment plan, why 
is it not good business for Mr. Machine Shop 
Owner to buy his new lathe or milling machine 
by the same method ? 
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He can save time on his work, can perhaps bid 
a trifle lower and so get more work, and in this 
way increase his business. If time-buying is ever 
justified it is in securing means or equipment to 
increase one’s earning power. 

One great difficulty is in ‘‘overselling” the cus- 
tomer. And this is equally true whether he has 
obligated himself to pay installments on automo- 
biles, radios, fur coats or machine equipment. For 
this reason it probably takes a higher type of 
salesman to succeed in this type of selling than in 
cash transactions. The salesman must not only 
refrain from overselling his own product, but also 
refuse to sell at all when the buyer’s commitments 
seem to be too near the limit of his ability to pay. 
It is also possible that the ability to buy on install- 
ments might induce orders to be placed before a 
business spurt starts and so tend to smooth out 
the sudden demand that is so often disconcerting 
when it comes. 

The problem has many angles and all are 
worth careful consideration. 





Excess Capacity 


HAT do we mean when we say that a 
certain industry is running at sixty per cent 
of capacity? Are all the plants in that industry 
operating at sixty per cent, or are sixty per cent 
operating at full capacity while the other forty 
per cent are shut down? Somewhere between 
these two extremes is probably the right answer 
but the latter alternative is more nearly correct. 
In other words, the well-equipped, well- 
managed plant is almost always running at greater 
capacity than the one not so well managed or 
equipped. In dull times the strong plant breaks 
even or makes a moderate profit while the weak 
one usually operates at a loss if it is able to work 
at all. 

When times improve and prices stiffen, the 
strong plant speeds up and begins to make money 
but at the same time the weak plants seize their 
only opportunity to operate profitably, the 
marginal plants that run only in emergency start 
up, and capacity once more exceeds demand. 

Some day the marginal plants will fall so far 
behind the procession that they will fade com- 
pletely out of the picture and be forgotten thus 
making industry considerably healthier. In the 
meantime, when we talk about the capacity that 
is operating, it will be more significant to consider 
only the efficient plants that can really make money 
than to include every plant that might possibly 
be able to get into production. 
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Kane & Roach Tube Sizing and 
Straightening Roll 


ROLL for reducing in size and 
straightening tubing was recently 
placed on the market by Kane & 
Roach, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. In the 
illustration the machine is shown set 
up for use with welded tubing 1 in. 
in diameter. The tubing is received 
oversize from 0.010 to 0.030 in. and 
is delivered from the roll with a toler- 
ance, plus or minus of 0.002 in. On 
actual tests this tolerance was halved. 
This equipment is of rugged con- 
struction throughout and all roll 
shafts are rigidly tied together with 
outer bearings, as illustrated. All 
the horizontal roll shafts are gear 
driven, while the vertical roll shafts 
are idlers. The drive gears are of 
special analysis forged steel. The 
roll shafts are ground to size and run 
in bushings pressed into the frame 
and reamed in place. 

All upper horizontal roll shafts are 
mounted in eccentric bearings to pro- 
vide adjustment in the event that 
one run of the stock from the mill 
may vary from another, or in case it 
is necessary to regrind the rolls. The 


last pair of vertical sizing rolls are 
also adjustable up and down as well 
as in and out. This construction en- 
ables the straightening function of the 
machine to be properly performed. 

The rolls are made of special analy- 
sis tool steel, heat-treated and 
ground to size. The diameter of 
each set of rolls is graduated so that 
as the material passes through, each 
set reduces the material until it is 
finally delivered in the desired size. 
The unit is arranged for direct con- 
nection to the electric motor and will 
deliver tubing at a speed of 75 ft. 
per minute. The machine is available 
in several sizes and is built to meet 
specifications. 
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Dot Centralized 
Lubricating System 


The Dot Lubrication Division of 
the Carr Fastener Company, 31 
Ames St., Cambridge, Mass., has de- 
signed a system by which any number 
of bearings upon a machine or group 
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Fig. 1—Dot Centralised Lubrication 
System 


of machines, or upon the line and 
countershafts through which the ma- 
chines are driven, may be oiled simul- 
taneously from a central point. 

The system comprises four ele- 
ments: a pump or other means to 
introduce the oil; a metering valve, 
one of which is affixed to each bear- 
ing to be oiled; a knuckle relief valve 
to release the pressure built up in the 
line by the pump; and the necessary 
pipe and fittings to connect the other 
members together and to the source 
of supply. 

The main feature of the system is 
the metering valve, the purpose of 
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Fig. 2—Section of metering valve 


which is to deliver approximately 
four, eight or twelve drops of oil (ac- 
cording to the size of the valve) to 
the individual bearings it serves upon 
each rise of pressure in the system. 
Having passed through its prescribed 
cycle, the valve cannot deliver more 
oil until the pressure in the line has 
fallen below the initial amount neces- 
sary to start its action. 

The relief valve is a piston valve 
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that is operated by a knuckle-joint 
mechanism to release the pressure in 
the oil line after the metering valves 
have passed through their cycle. 
When the system is arranged for 
hand operation, the oil is introduced 
through this valve by means of a 
hand pump or an oil pressure gun. 
The valve is manipulated by a remov- 
able handle that works in conjunction 
with an interlocking device to prevent 
the operator from attaching the oil 
gun until the valve is closed, or from 
removing the handle until the valve is 
opened. 

The system may also be furnished 


with a power-driven pump, run by a 
small electric motor, in which case 
the functions are automatic. The 
motor is started manually at prede- 
termined intervals by pressure upon 
a push button located at some con- 
venient point and runs until the cycle 
is complete; when it stops automati- 
cally to await the next starting im- 
pulse from the push button. When 
furnished for power operation the 
motor, pump, relief valve and oil res- 
ervoir are mounted upon a panel as 
shown in Fig. 1, to be connected by 
pipes to the several metering valves. 
In Fig. 2 the valve may be seen. 
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Gorton No. 3-H Engraving Machine for 
Lettering Tire Molds 


IRE molds and other large work 

of a similar character can be 
lettered by means of the No. 3-H 
engraving machine recently developed 
by the George Gorton Machine Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis. The machine will 
accommodate a maximum thickness 
of mold of 14 in. With the arm sup- 
porting the pantograph in its lowest 
position and spindle feed and former 
point in the maximum upward posi- 
tion and the table horizontal, the 
spindle just touches the top of the 
table. The table will swing work 
up to 72 in. in diam. With the table 
in its horizontal position, work on 
a 54-in. circle can be engraved to 
within 5 in. from the center of the 
table. With the table placed at 30 
deg., work on a circle 60 in. in diam. 
can be engraved to within 8 in. of the 
center on the surface of the table. 
The pantograph bars are of heavy 
construction and all the joints are 
mounted on ball bearings. The two 
slider blocks of the pantograph bars 
are tongue and grooved with clamp- 
ing gibs, all accurately fitted. Stan- 
dard reductions are 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 16 to 1, but reductions 3 to 1 
down to O to O are also obtainable. 
The cutter head and link is also 
of rigid construction and is mounted 
on ball bearings, as is the spindle. 
It has a speed of rotation of 5,000 
r.p.m. Speeds as high as 8,000 r.p.m. 
and as low as 1,800 r.p.m. can be 
obtained by using special pulleys. 
The spindle has special collet bush- 
ings for use with $-, %y-, 4- and }y-in. 
straight-shank cutters. The spindle 
is hardened and carefully finished in- 


side and out by grinding. This spin- 
dle is provided with an adjustable 
feed stop graduated in thousandths 
of an inch. The vertical feed of the 
spindle is ;%¢ inch. The machine is 
also equipped with a forming bar and 
guide so that work can be engraved 
on any concave, convex and spherical 
surface that is contained within an 
area of 24x44 in. A 


spiral groove starting at the periphery 
and running out in four and one-half 
revolutions. Five are furnished with 
each machine. 

The arm supporting the panto- 
graph, copy holder, motor and cutter 
is pivoted on the upper end of the 
column and is quickly swung out of 
the way when placing work on the 
table of the machine. The copy 
holder is mounted on the sliding head 
and is adjustable to compensate for 
change in reduction of the panto- 
graph. The‘ machine is furnished 
with a complete line of accessories 
and a driving motor of 4 hp. The 
machine occupies a floor space of 
84x72 in. and has an overall height 
of 108 in. Its net weight is 3,500 tb. 


approximately. 


> 


Black & Decker Combina- 
tion Grinder 


A combination grinder for sharp- 
ening all kinds of edge tools, buffing 
and cleaning, was recently brought 
out by the Black & Decker Manufac- 
turing Company, Towson, Md. The 





maximum rise and 
fall of } in. is possible 
on the forming guide. 
The revolving table is 
34 in. in diam. and has 
four T-slots milled 
from the solid. There 
is a 7-in. bore in the 
center of the table 
for accurately center- 
ing molds by means 
of centering plates. 
The table is mounted 
on a steel spindle and 
runs in heavy ball 
bearings, the upper 
bearing carrying 
combined radial and 
thrust loads. Injury 
to the table due to 
the dropping of a 
heavy load is avoided 
through the use of 
four heavy screws 
adjusted so that 
when loaded the table 
justclearsthem. An 
index plate is fur- 
nished for produc- =< 


-— 
= 
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tion work. These 
plates are 15 in. in 
diameter and have a 


Gorton No. 3-H Engraving Machine for Lettering 


Tire Molds 
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Black & Decker Combination Grinder 


spindle has a speed of 2,400 r.p.m., 
and the universal driving motor is 
ball-bearing mounted for long life 
and high efficiency. 

The grinder is furnished complete 
with a 5-in. grinding wheel on the 
left side of the spindle and a 6-in. 
wire wheel brush on the right side 
of the spindle. Buffs may be inter- 
changed with the wire wheel brush. 
The equipment also includes 6 ft. 
of electric cable, equipped with a 
standard attachment plug and a switch 
in the line; one tool rest, and one 
wheel guard. The unit is furnished 
for use on 32-, 110-, 220- or 250-volt 
circuits. 





Black & Decker %4-Inch 
Special Electric Drill 


Several features of the 3-in. special 
electric drill are stressed by the 
makers, the Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Company, Towson, Md. 
It is light in weight, easy to handle 
and has such ample power that a man 
cannot stall it when drilling up to its 
maximum capacity in steel. Its no- 
load spindle speed is 400 r.p.m. This 
low spindle speed together with the 
ample motor power makes the tool 
particularly useful for millwrights, 
electricians, garagemen, maintenance 

















Black & Decker 4-Inch Special 
Electric Drill 


men, small shops and for all kinds of 
general drilling. 

The drill is furnished complete with 
cable, attachment plug and a three- 


jaw geared chuck. The chuck key 
holder is placed in the handle. The 
cable has three wires permitting one 
of them to be a ground connection. 


-_— —— 


Godfrey Oxygen-Jet Cutting Machine 


CCURATE and fine cutting is 
possible on the Godfrey oxygen- 

jet cutting machine so that no further 
tooling is necessary unless a machined 
working surface is required. In that 
case the cut can be made so close to 
the finished size that the amount of 
grinding or machining is reduced to a 
minimum. The unit is of English 
design and is being marketed in this 
country by the Hubar-Jones Corpora- 
tion, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 


construction, the torch is claimed to 
be economical in its consumption of 
gas. In addition to the valves for 
adjusting the heating flame, there is a 
master control lever to cut off the 
heating and cutting flame, simulta- 
neously, without disturbing the ad- 
justment of the gas mixture. Work 
can be resumed immediately by re- 
versing the lever and relighting the 
jet. All the valves have graduated 
dials so that exact adjustments can be 

















Godfrey Oxygen-Jet Cutting Machine 


The torch used with the machine 
requires an oxy-acetylene flame for 
the heating medium and a stream of 
oxygen gas for the cutting medium. It 
will readily cut any thickness of steel 
up to 10 in. in depth and is especially 
suitable for machine cutting. It can 
be adjusted to any angle up to 45 deg. 
for bevel cutting. Positive mixture 
of the gases is assured and the jet is 
such that hardening of the metal at 
the cut is avoided, so that annealing 


is not necessary. Owing to its special 


repeated, should the settings be dis- 
turbed for any reason. 

As can be seen in the illustration, 
the unit consists of an adjustable 
table for supporting the work, a 
double pivoted arm for carrying the 
torch and a mechanical device for 
controlling its travel. A compound 
traversing slide, that is, a main slide 
and a cross slide, is provided with 
automatic screw feeds so that work 
can be performed in certain cases 
without the use of a template. Man- 
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ual operation is also possible. The 
unit will cut square or oblong holes 
14x14 in., up to 3x3 ft. without a 
template and by means of trip actions 
on each traverse, the cut can be dupli- 
cated without resetting. The circular 
motion on the cross slide enables cir- 
cular holes or blanks to be cut from 
14 to 36 in. in diameter. This cir- 
cular attachment can be brought into 
position by means of a screw feed on 
the traversing slide. A removable 
graduated bar scaled in thirty-sec- 
onds of an inch controls the path of 
the torch so that it can be set to the 
size of hole required without the 
necessity of making any measure- 
ments. 

A rotating table can be provided if 
required and can be moved in any 
position relative to the machine so 
that disks or holes up to 14 ft. in 
diameter or more can be cut. A bed 
plate is provided to carry the rotating 
table and keep it in alignment with the 
cutting machine. This table will sup- 
port a load up to 8 tons. A mandrel 


fits in the center of the table, whereby 
collars, cams, etc., can be cut. This 
mandrel is also equipped to carry a 
template at the top, to enable irreg- 
ular shapes to be cut. A division 
plate is arranged below the table to 
enable the operator to cut large 
square, hexagon, or octagon nuts and 
other pieces without a template, as 
well as gear wheels, circular saw 
teeth and regularly spaced holes of 
any shape in any size of disk. 

For simple shapes the templates 
can be made of plywood. For com- 
plicated shapes each machine is 
equipped with a specially designed 
automatic attachment, together with a 
special machine for cutting compound 
plywood templates. 

Ball bearings are used throughout 
the machine. A 4-hp. motor drives 
the entire unit, and speed control is 
obtained through a friction disk and 
wheel shown in the upper left hand 
corner of the illustration. Flexible 
shafting is used to transmit the power 
to the traversing slides. 


a, 





——_- 


“Sixtus” Engraving Machine 


LTHOUGH the “Sixtus” engrav- 

ing machine has been manufac- 
tured for several years in Germany, it 
is being offered here for the first time 
through the Engraving Machine Man- 
ufacturing Company, 1960 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. In Fig. 1 the ma- 
chine itself is shown, while in Fig. 2 
the various attachments are indicated. 
The chief features of the unit are: 
The fact that the work table and the 
master guiding table are on the same 
level; a cutter of special design, to- 
gether with a grinding fixture and 
wheel; the variety of attachments, 
and the means used to adjust the 
pantograph. The machine is for par- 
ticular use in making mastertypes, 


but can also be employed for other 
engraving operations as well. 

As can be seen in Fig. 1, the ma- 
chine consists of a circular base and 
pedestal supporting the knee for the 
adjustable work table, the fixed guide 
table, the spindle drive mechanism, 
and the pantograph. Drive is by mo- 
tor to the pulley shown at the upper 
right of the illustration. Three in- 
dependent belts transmit the power to 
the spindle by means of the double- 
jointed arm, so that motor vibration 
cannot reach the spindle. The normal 
operating spindle speed is 12,000 
r.p.m., but a speed of 15,000 r.p.m. 
can also be obtained by changing the 
pulley ratios on the drive shaft. 

















Fig. 2—The attachments supplied with the Sixtus Engraving Machine 


The spindle may be supplied with 
plain tapered bearings or with ball 
bearings. Means are provided for 
oiling all joints and the spindle. This 
spindle has a tapered bore to receive 
the long taper shank of the cutter, 
about 3 in. in length, and for safety 
a screw collar is used to hold the cut- 
ter in place. 

A cutter with the usual 60-deg. 
point is used, but its cross-section is 
semicircular instead of a 120-deg. sec- 
tor. The grinding fixture supplied 
can be clamped to the guide table, and 
the wheel, which has a beveled face, 
can be driven direct from the main 
drive by belt. Means are provided 
for accurately placing the engraving 

















Fig. 1—“Sixtus” Engraving Machine 


cutter in the fixture so that it is 
ground to the correct shape. This 
action is further aided by a cam ar- 
rangement that keeps the cutter in 
correct relation with the grinding 
wheel as the cutter is turned about its 
axis and rolled upon the face of the 
wheel. 

Ratios of reduction from 1 to 1 
down to 1 to 15 are available on the 
pantograph, which is rigidly sup- 
ported at the fixed point. The over- 
hanging weight of the tracer end of 
the mechanism is carried on a roller 
which is free to move along a pivoted 
bar. With this construction, no 
weight is sustained by the operator as 
he manipulates the tracer point over 
the master, and, hence, fatigue on the 
part of the operator is lessened to a 
great extent. 
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Adjustment of the pantograph arms 
is positive through the medium of 
racks and pinions. The pinions are 
turned by means of knurled thumb- 
screws which can be locked in place. 
Scales on the arms indicate the 
amount of reduction. For producing 
special monograms, it is possible to 
obtain greater reduction in one direc- 
tion than in another. 

The table knee is carried on 
V-ways on the pedestal column, and 
may be raised or lowered by means of 
a handwheel. Movement in two direc- 
tions at a right angle to each other in 
a horizontal plane is also possible on 
the table itself. The usual V-guides, 
with gib take-up, feed screws and ball 
cranks are used. Three T-slots are 
provided on the regular table, which 
is rectangular in shape. A circular 
table 10 in. in diam. is also provided 
that may be bolted to this. 

Other attachments, as shown in 
Fig. 2, are a small machinist’s vise of 
the usual type and a chuck mounted 
on a universal fixture. This fixture 
provides rotation in a complete circle, 
the motion being controlled by a 
worm and wheel, with degree divi- 
sions on the base and micrometer 
dials on the worm spindle. The 
whole piece may be tilted in a vertical 
plane from 0 to 90 deg. When the 
chuck is locked in this extreme posi- 
tion, its axis is horizontal, instead of 
vertical, and its range of operation is 
thereby increased. 


_—@——_ 


Ren “Pull-A-Plug” 


The “Pull-A-Plug” device is used 


‘ for separating plug caps from the 


base without touching the wire, 
thereby eliminating frayed wires and 
other annoyances. The device is 
made by the Ren Manufacturing 
Company, Lyceum Building, Win- 
chester, Mass. It is readily slipped 
onto plug caps of any style or make 
and is quickly fastened by tightening 

















Ren “Pull-A-Plug” 


a screw. As can be seen in the illus- 
tration the two curved arms form a 
convenient grip for the fingers. 

Pull-A-Plug also serves as a shield 
and protects the plug cap from break- 
age. It is finished in black Japan to 
match the hard-rubber or composition 
plug. The device is patented. 





“Syracuse” Improved 
Type D-3 Horizontal 
Disk Grinder 


Some improvements were recently 
made in the type D-3 disk grinder by 
the Porter-Cable Machine Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. The original unit 
was described on page 615, Vol. 65, 

















“Syracuse” Improved Type D-3 Hori- 
zontal Disk Grinder 


of the American Machinist. The 
base mounting has been changed so 
that the column is centered instead 
of offset. The motor, which is built 
in as part of the column, is controlled 
by a 2-pole push-button switch located 
on the motor and all wiring except 
the rubber-covered conductor cable 
is concealed. 

The solid iron disk, which is care- 
fully balanced after machining, is sup- 
ported by an oversize thrust bearing 
built into the motor. This disk is 
15 in. in diam. and is 39 in. from the 
floor. An extra metal disk is pro- 


vided, together with six abrasive 
disks and 4 gal. of cement for attach- 
ing them to the metal disk. As be- 
fore, the motor is rated at 4 hp. and 
rotates at 1,725 r.p.m., giving a sur- 
face speed of 6,500 ft. per minute 
at the periphery. 

The patented dust collector sys- 
tem is still used with the exception 
that the collecting bag is attached 
directly to the machine, instead of a 
collector hose being attached thereto. 
The overall dimensions of the unit 
are 22 x 39 in., and the net weight is 
180 pounds. 


—_>_—_ 


Blackhawk 75-Ton 
Hydraulic Jack 


A 75-ton model has been added to 
the line of hydraulic jacks made by 
the Blackhawk Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. The _ industrial 
models, which were described on 
page 172, Vol. 67, of the American 
Machinist, formerly ranged in size 
from 18 to 60 tons. This 75-ton jack 
known as model G 18 weighs 200 Ib. 
and is equipped with special carrying 
handles to enable two men to carry it. 

The collapsed height is 18 in. which, 
with a lift of 10 in., gives a total 
height of 28 in. The jack is equipped 
with two pumps; a speed pump to 
quickly raise the plunger to the point 
of contact, and a power pump to 
raise the load. The load is automati- 

















Blackhawk 75-Ton Hydraulic Jack 
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cally lowered at any desired speed and 
is under control at all times. The 
release valve is entirely separate from 
the pump and is designed to prevent 
accidental lowering. All working 
parts are built on the outside of the 
jack where they are accessible. A 
patented check valve which is easily 
removable is featured. 

sient 


Kling Heavy-Duty 
[ype “N” Grinder 

The type “N” heavy-duty grinder 
illustrated was recently placed on the 
market by the Kling Bros. Engineer- 
ing Works, 1300 North Kostner Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. The unit was formerly 
manufactured in limited quantities by 
C. E. McArthur & Co., of Chicago. 
Kling Bros. are now offering the ma- 
chine to the general trade. 

The unit is heavily constructed 
throughout so as to take heavy cuts 
while maintaining fair commercial 
accuracy. A high peripheral speed of 
the wheels is maintained which makes 
the grinding efficient. To this end a 
3-step cone pulley is provided so that 
the belt can be shifted as the wheel 
wears down. 

The unit is 


grinding gray 


recommended for 

iron, malleable and 
steel castings, iron and steel forgings 
and parts of any materials. It is also 
useful for job work of snagging or 
rough grinding. 


Attachment for 
Rowbottom Cam 
Cutting Machine 


An attachment to cut angular face- 
cams has been added to the universal 
cam cutting machine built by the 
Rowbottom Machine Company, Wa- 
terbury, Conn., and is now available 
to users of that machine. With it 
such cams may be cut up to 20 in. in 
diameter, the size depending some- 
what upon the degree of angularity 
of the face. 

The attachment is secured above the 
regular tilting head of the machine 

















Fig. 1—Attachment for Rowbottom 
Cam Cutting Machine 

















Kling Type “N” Heavy Duty Grinder 

















Fig. 2—Angular face-cam cut by means 
of attachment 


and is driven from the latter through 
a pair of spur gears attached directly 
to the rear ends of the spindles, thus 
partaking of all the movements to 
which the machine itself is capable of 
performing. 

Adjustable extension braces, to be 
tightened after the head has been set 
to the desired angle, secure the attach- 
ment to the rear supporting bracket of 
the machine to steady it while a cut 
is being made. These braces are in 
the form of slotted bars. 

The attachment is shown in Fig. 1, 
while in Fig. 2 is an example of the 
kind of work to which it is adapted. 





Trico Combination 
“Midget” Fuse Puller and 
Screw Driver 
The combination “Midget” fuse 
puller and screw driver was recently 
placed on the market by the Trico 


Fuse Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The tool is made of 

















Fuse 


Trico Combination “Midget” 
Puller and Screw Driver 


horn fiber and is 5 in. in length. One 
end has gripping jaws for handling 
small cartridge fuses 4 to 4 in. in 
diameter. The other end has a screw 
driver for use on “small screws as 
found on electric sockets, plugs and 
the like. Short circuits are prevented 
as the only metal part is the screw 
driver which extends 3 in. beyond the 
fiber handle. 
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A.S.M.E. Annual Meeting 


Management seen as responsible for present prosperity—See increased use 
of hydraulic feeds on machine tools—Progress in machine shop practice 
outlined in report—Alex Dow succeeds Charles M. Schwab as president 


ANAGEMENT was the key- 
M note of the forty-eighth annual 

meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, which was 
held in the Engineering Societies Bldg., 
New York, during the week of Dec. 5. 
The 1927 report of the Management 
Division of the society, presented at the 
opening session by Dean Dexter S. 
Kimball, of Cornell University, declared 
that the increase in national prosperity, 
which began in 1924, has been main- 
tained throughout 1927, except in spots, 
and much of the credit for this condition 
is due the rank and file of American 
management. 

In his annual address, Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the society, said 
that “human engineering” or “industrial 
statesmanship” is of paramount impor- 
tance in present day industrial develop 
ment. 

“One cannot reflect,” said Mr. 
Schwab, “on the subject of human 
engineering without realizing the tre- 
dous responsibility that rests upon man- 
agement in guiding the destiny of man- 
kind. 

“Indeed we are impressed that the 
solution of this problem holds out a 
challenge to industrial statesmanship 
that is of paramount importance to the 
prosperity of our nation. It is a tribute 
to American industrial management that 
these principles have largely been recog- 
nized and that in this country today the 
parties to industry generally recognize 
their responsibilities and opportunities.” 

Discussing the relation of the labor- 
ing man to his industry, Mr. Schwab 
said: 

“What are these reasonable wants 
of employees, which they have a right 
to see satisfied as far as conditions of 
industry permit? I believe they include 
the payment of fair wages for efficient 
services; steady, uninterrupted employ- 
ment; safeguarding of their lives and 
health; good physical working condi- 
tions; provision for them to lay up sav- 
ings and to become partners in the 
business through stock ownership; and 
finally, some guarantee of financial in- 
dependence in old age.” 

Speaking directly on the management 
subject, Mr. Schwab said: “Successful 


industrial management in the future is 
going to depend more and more upon 
management of men rather than upon 
the organization of machines and other 
problems which are ordinarily consid- 
ered in the sphere of practical engineer 
ing. For the most part and generally 
speaking the engineering profession may 
be said to have solved or laid the 
groundwork of solution for the essential 
problems of the engineer in his tech- 
nical field. Experience shows, however, 
that industry’s most important task in 
this day of large-scale production is 
management of men on a human basis. 

Dean Kimball's report was one of a 
series, summarizing progress in the 
various fields of mechanical engineering 
during 1927. Discussing prospects for 
future prosperity, the report took issue 
with a school of thought, “which has 
gone so far as to deprecate thrift,”’ as an 
important factor. The equilibrium be- 
tween supply and demand can be main- 
tained under conditions of increasing 
production only if all savings are in- 
vested in permanent-capital goods; that 
is, in permanent capital to be used as 
a factor of production, it was asserted. 


Ever-increasing foreign competition 
for American industries was forecast, 
“as in both England and Germany there 
is a vast movement of regrouping and 
reorganizing for mass production.” 

Other difficulties facing industry were 
defined as “a new danger of obsoles- 
cence through the continual discovery 
of new processes,” the problem of stabil- 
izing employment with the waning of 
prosperity, and the further elimination 
of waste. 

Alex Dow, president of the Detroit 
Edison Co., was named president of the 
society, to succeed Mr. Schwab. Vice- 
presidents were chosen as _ follows: 
John H. Lawrence, New York; E. A. 
Muller, Cincinnati; Newell Sanders, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Paul Wright, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Announcement also was made of the 
award of the Melville medal to Leon P. 
Alford, of New York, editor of Manu- 
facturing Industries; the election of 
Henri Le Chatelier, noted French sci- 
entist, as an honorary member of the 
society; and the organization of a spe- 
cial research committee on fuels, headed 
by F. R. Wadleigh, of New York. 


Enthusiasm for Use of Hydraulic Feeds 
Forecasts Dawn of New Age 


Propose study of various phases 


NTHUSIASM for the further in- 

crease in the use of hydraulic feeds 
on machine tools was expressed on all 
sides at the symposium on this subject 
held under the auspices of the machine 
shop practice division, A.S.M.E., and 
the Machine-Tool Congress. Four 
papers were presented: “Characteristics 
of Hydraulic Feed and Drive for Cut- 
ting Tools,” by Walter Ferris, vice- 
president and chief engineer, The Oil- 
gear Co.;: “Hydraulics and Modern 
Machine Tool Design,” by Waldo J. 
Guild, chief engineer, Heald Machine 
Co.; “The Development of Hydraulic 
Feeds on Multiple Drilling Machines,” 
by R. M. Galloway, National Automatic 
Tool Co.; and “Hydraulic Feeding 


Mechanism for Milling Machines,” by 
Sol. Einstein, chief engineer, and H. 
Ernst, research engineer, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co. Abstracts of these 
papers appeared in the December | issue 
of this paper. The most enthusiastic 
speaker was Mr. Galloway who pre- 
dicted that this was the dawn of the 
hydraulic age in history. C. R. Burt, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Pratt & Whitney Co., and president of 
the Machine Tool Congress, presided 
at this session. 

During the discussion that followed 
the presentation of these papers, the 
spirit of a Methodist camp meeting, as 
one man expressed it, prevailed. Each 
man got up to confess his sins of error 
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in earlier designs and to reaffirm his 
faith in this “coming thing.” The emi- 
nent theologians, such as Mr. Einstein, 
tried to settle the doubts of the few bold 
ones such as Ralph E. Flanders, of the 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., who 
claimed he was yet not “saved,” while 
one of the elders, W. B. Updegraff, of 
Watson-Stillman Co., cautioned the 
youngsters about being too optimistic. 

Among those who discussed the 
papers were: J. A. Hall, professor of 
mechanical engineering, Brown Univer- 
sity; A. M. Hammond and George Hux- 
ford of the Diamond Machine Co. and 
Builders Iron Foundry; Orlan W. Bos- 
ton, professor of shop practice, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Donald H. Mont- 
gomery, Gridley Machine Co.; A. L. 
Jenkins, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, University of Cincinnati; 
Robert C. Deale; and Ernest F. DuBrul, 
general manager, National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association. The keynote 
of the discussion was the frankness with 
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which information was supplied. Mr. 
Guild even went so far as to offer any 
information on hydraulic feeds in the 
files of the Heald Co. for the asking. 
It was suggested by Mr. DuBrul that 
those particularly interested get together 
for a common interchange of informa- 
tion so that the art could be advanced 
at a faster rate. It was even proposed 
by one enthusiast that a subcommittee 
be formed to take care of the new field 
of development but no action was taken. 

Several possibilities for research were 
suggested, one being in connection with 
the fluid employed in the system. It 
was recommended that a non-saponifi- 
able, neutral oil of low fluidity be used 
and that the conditions be maintained 
as uniform as possible. <A study of 
cutting forces was also proposed. The 
discussion brought out the fact that low- 
amplitude “chatter” that takes place 
with hydraulic feed results in a lessened 
cutting force, but the exact reason for 
this is not definitely known. 


Advances in Machine Design, Methods 
and Management Covered in Report 


New survey committee ts appointed 


66) ROGRESS in Machine Shop 

Practice” was the subject of the 
report of the machine shop practice divi- 
sion, presented by the chairman of the 
division, L. C. Morrow, managing edi- 
tor, American Machinist. This report 
was very comprehensive in character 
and summed up the advances made in 
machine design, methods, and manage- 
ment in the past year, which has been 
an exceedingly active one. A summary 
of the report will be published in an 
early issue. 

The paper, “Development of Machine 
Tools from a User’s Viewpoint,” pre- 
sented by F. C. Spencer, assistant super- 
intendent of manufacturing development, 
Western Electric Co., drew forth con- 
siderable discussion as to whether the 
machine tool builder was doing his full 
share in developing new equipment or 
not. Philip E. Bliss, vice-president, 
Warner & Swasey Co., and president of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, quoted figures to prove that 
so little profit was made by the majority 
of builders that little surplus remained 
to be devoted to development work. 

All phases of machine development 
were discussed by others and many in- 
teresting facts were revealed. L. G. 
Spence of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
indicated that by applying magazine feed 
to certain special milling machines, it 
was possible for 6 men to tend 76 ma- 
chines. He suggested building standard 
units that could be adapted for special 
needs. Frank O. Hoagland, of Pratt & 
Whitney Co., agreed with most of the 
conclusions of the author of the paper 
and added that in his experience 75 per 
cent of all machine tool breakdowns 
was due to faulty lubrication; hence this 
phase of the subject deserved particular 
attention. 


Wider use of “station” machines was 
urged by several, including A. L. De- 
Leeuw, consulting engineer, who also 
advocated the use of automatic machines 





Alex Dow 


Newly elected president of the — 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


on small-lot production where the set-up 
time was short enough to justify it. He 
also felt that much expense was added 
to a machine by making its range un- 
reasonably large. This last thought 
was echoed by E. F. DuBrul, general 
manager of National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, who questioned 
whether advantage was usually taken of 
the wider range provided. He urged 
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also that designers get out into the field 
more than they do, so as to be “produc- 
tion conscious.” He believes that price 
should depend more upon utility to the 
purchaser than actual cost of con- 
struction. 

It was felt by Sol. Einstein that the 
hardest job was to “sell” the user the 
advantages of improvements incorpo- 
rated in new equipment. He feels also 
that too little attention is paid to power 
consumption. This item is considerable 
where a large number of machines is 
involved. Others that entered into the 
general discussion were Luther D. 
Burlingame, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.; 
W. L. Miller, Gisholt Machine Co. ; and 
Orlan W. Boston, University of 
Michigan. 

In summing up, Mr. Spencer predicted 
that before long, motor drive will be- 
come practically universal. He indi- 
cated that the safeguards used in all 
equipment of the Western Electric Co. 
was far beyond that required by state 
laws. As a result, in the punch press 
department, where 600 machines are 
used, there have been no major acci- 
dents in the past year. 

At the organization meeting of the 
newly appointed Survey Committee of 
the Machine Shop Practice Division 
R. F. Runge, vice-president of the SKF 
Industries Inc., New York, was elected 
chairman, and Carlos de Zafra of New 
York University, secretary. The other 
members of the committee are: Joseph 
Kaye Wood, consulting engineer, New 
York City; G. T. Trundle, Jr., pres- 
ident, Trundle Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; R. R. Keith, chief engineer, 
Motor Trucks and Buses, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, IIl.; William 
Hartman, superintendent, National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio; J. F. Har- 
per, research engineer, manufacturing 
department, Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Prof. James 
A. Hall, Brown University, Providence, 
R. I.; Fred H. Colvin, editor, American 
Machinist, New York; Luther D. Bur- 
lingame, Brown & Sharpe. Manufactur- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I.; Prof. Earle 
Buckingham, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; E. F. 
DuBrul, general manager, National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Assn.; R. E. W. 
Harrison, engineer, Cincinnati Grinders, 
Incorporated, Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry 
S. Beal, assistant general manager, 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

The purpose of this committee is to 
instigate projects concerning which re- 
search should be made. 


Maintenance Session 


HE SECOND session of the Ma- 

chine Shop Practice section took up 
the papers on plant and equipment main- 
tenance. The papers were outlined by 
the authors, and the discussion which 
followed included a wide variety of 
views from a number of prominent men 
in the machine tool industry. The 
papers covered at this session were: 
“Maintenance of Machine Equipment,” 
by William Hartman; “Plant Mainte- 
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nance and Return on Capital Invest- 
ment,” by W. H. Chapman; “Mainte- 
nance of Shop Equipment,” by J. R. 
Weaver ; “Maintenance of Shop Equip- 
ment,” by C. S. Gotwals; and “Plant 
Maintenance,” by Geo H. Ashman. 
The first paper described the mainte- 
nance methods at the National Cash 
Register Co., the outstanding feature 
being that maintenance orders origi- 
nated with the production departments. 
Another point brought out by the papers 
and subsequently discussed was the fact 
that the old jack-of-all-trades mainte- 
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nance man has disappeared and mainte- 
nance is becoming an organized spe- 
cialty handled by men skilled in the 
work of caring for equipment. E. J. 
Kearney, of the Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation, pointed out that formerly 
machine tools were simple machines, 
and were handled by experts, but that 
now machine tools are complex pieces 
of equipment, and are usually handled 
in production by unskilled operators. 
Moreover, the rapid change in design 
of machine tools makes it a difficult 
problem to replace parts. 


Towne Lecturer Calls Engineers to Work 
for Clarification of Tax Laws 


| HIS presentation of the Henry 
Towne Lecture, Prof. T. S. Adams 
of Yale University took as his subject 
“The Relationship Between Industry 
and Taxation.” Prof. Adams, who is 
president of the American Economic 
Association, and an expert on taxation, 
gave a most interesting presentation of 
the tax problem as faced by American 
business men. He deplored the maze 
and tangle of legal interpretations and 
said that simplification of income taxes 
and a more stable personnel in the ad- 
ministration of tax laws were first nec- 
essary to any solution of the present 
situation. 

He cautioned his hearers to expect no 
reduction in expenditures for govern- 
ment or in taxation. 

“American industry in the future 
must look forward to heavier and not 
lighter tax burdens,” he said. “Since 
1921 state and local taxes have increased 


more rapidly than Federal taxes have 
declined, and it is highly probable that 
a similar or greater increase will mark 
the future.” 

The discussion between President 
Coolidge and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce as to the amount of 
reduction in the tax budget, he declared 
a wholesome sign, “since history demon- 
strates that executives cannot be left 
to determine wholly by themselves how 
much and what kind of taxes are ex- 
pedient.” 

Prof. Adams issued a call to engineers 
and business men to accomplish what 
statesmen and tax experts have failed 
to do. He said “the most important task 
for American industry in the field of 
taxation is to work vigorously, through 
specialized organization representing all 
branches of industry, for the clarifica- 
tion of tax laws and the improvement of 
their administration.” 


Dr. H. E. Howe Is Principal Speaker 
at the Annual Banquet 


HE Hotel Astor ballroom was well 

filled at the annual dinner, with the 
ladies in the balcony, except for the few 
who are members of the society. Toast- 
master Ralph E. Flanders handled the 
meeting in his usual pleasing manner 
and the spirit of the evening reflected 
the good fellowship that Charles M. 
Schwab, the retiring president, had made 
the keynote of his administration. Mr. 
Schwab and the president-elect each 
gave a short talk, both in lighter vein, 
as did William L. Abbott, past presi- 
dent. Secretary Calvin W. Rice read 
the list of new members, one a woman, 
who stood as their names were called, 
to receive the welcome of the other 
members. Worcester R. Warner, the 
oldest past president, was also presented 
to the assembly. 

The address of the evening was by 
Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor of Jndus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, who 
pointed out some of the outstanding 
problems before chemical engineers and 
how closely they were connected with 
many mechanical engineering activities. 
One great problem is garbage and 
sewerage disposal, and the treatment 


of water. Milwaukee’s garbage plant 
has been manufacturing fertilizer and 
stock feed at a profit to the city. Dr. 
Howe showed many interesting #x- 
amples of chemical products made from 
cellulose including such fabrics as rayon, 
artificial leather, transparent and trans- 
lucent products, even including sausage 
casings. Articles made from skimmed 
milk, bakelite and other new materials 
were shown, together with an exhibit 
of “dry ice” that is fifteen times more 
effective than water ice, and that evap- 
orates without leaving any moisture. 
Dancing followed the dinner. 

The first evening was open house 
and members mingled in get-togethers 
both in the lobby and on the fifth floor, 
while the ladies were entertained on the 
eleventh floor by piano and by Alfred 
J. Herschman, the well known baritone, 
who is also a member. On the fifth 
floor informality reigned supreme, the 
committee having devised various games 
of chance together with printed paper 
“money” in large denominations with 
which to bet on the bal.son endurance 
contest or any other games that the in- 
dividuals preferred. 
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Naval Aviation Made 


Progress in 1927 


The 1927 report by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics to the Secretary 
of the Navy contains a number of de- 
tails indicating the growth of the air 
branch of the service and the increased 
development in aviation engines and 
equipment. The success of air-cooled 
engines of ‘both, the Pratt & Whitney 
and Wright types, particularly in the 
larger sizes, is hailed as a distinct aid 
to naval aviation. Large numbers of 
these engines have been ordered, indi- 
cating the possibility of aviation as a 
market for metal working machinery. 

The catapult type of launching mecha- 
nism is being further developed for use 
on board ship, as are the retarding de- 
vices to aid in landing on the deck of a 
vessel. Two types of battleship fighting 
planes have been developed for use on 
vessels. The Glenn L. Martin Co., de- 
veloped and built, with its own funds, 
a three-purpose plane for special use in 
connection with bombing and 54 of 
these have been ordered. Over 141,000 
flights with a total flying time of over 
100,000 hr. were made with planes of the 
combined naval and marine forces, while 
over 1,700 flights of over 1,400 hr. dura- 
tion were made with the Los Angeles 
and other lighter-than-air craft. It is 
interesting to note that there was but 
one crash in every 462 hr. of flying and 
about 4,000 flying hr. per fatality. 

The report deals with the work of the 
Navy in flood rescue work on the Missis- 
sippi and brings out the little known fact 
that the cost of this work came out of 
the aviation training course at Pensa- 
cola, in addition to the added hazard to 
the men operating the planes. The con- 
struction projects under way and re- 
cently completed give a good idea of 
the varied activity of naval aviation. 

Helium gas has been contracted for 
with a private concern in Kansas and 
both larger supplies and lower costs are 
expected. Instruments, parachutes and 
other accessories are mentioned. The 
Naval Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia 
has experimented with all-metal planes, 
successful models having been developed. 

> ——— 


Canadian Vickers Will 
Build Airplanes 


Light airplanes and seaplanes will be 
manufactured by the Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., Montreal, according to a recent 
announcement. They will be used for 
training, passenger transportation, and 
pleasure flying. 

The fuselage of the new planes will 
be made of metal and tail surfaces of 
welded steel tubing covered with fabric; 
the wings will be of duraluminum also 
covered with fabric. The gasoline tank 
will have a capacity for 20 gallons. 

The top speed at ground level is esti- 
mated at 100 miles per hour, landing 
speed 38 miles per hour, and cruising 
speed between 75 and 80 miles per hour. 
It is expected that the first airplane will 
be completed in January, 1928. 
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Power Transmission Association Holds 


First Annual Meeting in New York 
Membership reaches 105 in first year 


HE first annual meeting of the 

Power Transmission Association 
was held at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York, on Dec. 7. The morning session 
was given over to the reports of the 
officers for the year, adoption of the 
constitution and by-laws; and committee 
reports. Russell C. Ball, president of 
the Philadelphia Gear Works, was 
elected as an additional vice-president 
of the association to act as chairman of 
a newly formed Division of Chain, 
Gear and Speed Reducing Mechanisms. 
F. A. Emmons, sales manager of the 
Foote-Burt Gear & Machine Co., and 
D. I. Wheeler, sales engineer, Whitney 
Manufacturing Co., were chosen as 
directors to aid on this division. An- 
other director, to represent the manu- 
facturers of lubricants, was elected, and 
H. A. Buzby, of the Keystone Lubri- 
cating Co., was chosen for this post. 

In his address to the meeting, the 
president, W. H. Fisher, pointed out 
the three main aims of the association. 
These he stated to be: The gathering of 
authoritative data relating to the prob- 
lems and markets of the transmission 
industries, the dissemination of reliable 
information, and the close affiliation of 


power transmission manufacturers. The 
association, which is now one year 
old, has 105 member companies. Mr. 


Fisher reported that at a conference 
held in Cleveland a Merchandising 
Advisory Committee was formed, hav- 
ing for its goal the extension of 
mechanical power transmission. Two 
auxiliary committees have been added 
to this, namely, a Publisher Relations 
Committee, and a Dealer Relations 
Committee. 

The report of the survey carried on 
by the association during the year was 
made by Homer D. Trecartin. The 
survey of the transmission situation, he 
said, was made by personal contact 
with many representative firms, by 
questionnaires to 133 classifications in 
industry, and by co-operation with 
trade publications. It showed that the 
old method of drive by line shafting 
has now little place in industry, that 
17 per cent of all machines are oper- 
ated by direct motor drive, and that 
the choice is now between individual 
motor drive and group drive. The 
advantages of group drive are lower 
installation cost and less skilled main- 
tenance requirements, and these in 
many situations outweigh the advan- 
tages given for individual motor drive, 
which were: Cleaner and more sightly 
arrangement, elimination of belt trou- 
bles, and no obstruction to cranes and 
overhead travel. The annual sales of 
transmission equipment and belting, ac- 
cording to the report, are about fifty 
million dollars annually. Sales expense 
in belting has reached 21 per cent, and 
is 15 per cent in other lines. The 


survey showed that there was an ap- 


parent lack of authentic standards to 
guide the user of power transmission 
equipment, and for this reason the 
chosen drive is often improper from 
both an engineering and an economic 
standpoint. 

At the luncheon held at the Com- 
modore Hotel the president of the 
association again told of the aims of 
the organization, and stated that it was 
in no way the intention to combat the 
individual motor drive where such was 
found to be economically correct, but 
that in many places where individual 
drives have been used it might have 
been better to employ the group Crive. 
An advisory board of engineers has 
been formed, and by standardized gen- 
eral advertising industry will be shown 
some of the governing economic factors 
in mechanical power transmission. 

W. L. Batt, president of SKF In- 
dustries, and R. T. Kent, of the Bridge- 
port Brass Co., both spoke on the value 
of a specialized association and its re- 
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lation to the A.S.M.E. Mr. Kent out- 
lined the work of the _ professional 
divisions of the A.S.M.E., and promised 
the co-operation of that society. 

“What Can the Department of Com- 
merce Do to Improve Domestic Sales 
and Conditions in Transmission Indus- 
tries” was the subject of an address by 
W. H. Rastall, chief of the Industrial 
Machinery Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Mr. Rastall told of the 
organization and work of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, especially relating 
to the more recent work of the Domes- 
tic Commerce Division, and pointed out 
how the large technical staff could co- 
operate with the association. 

William Staniar, belting and trans- 
mission engineer of the E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co., presented a paper 
on the methods being used at the duPont 
plants in the selection, standardization 
and maintenance of belting and trans- 
mission equipment. He pointed out 
that where proper selection and care 
are not used fully half of the power 
generated is likely to be wasted. Other 
speakers were E. W. Ely, division of 
simplified practice, U. S. Department 
of Commerce; and John Gaillard; me- 
chanical engineer, the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. 


i, 





Power Show Brings Out Latest Mechanical 
Achievements in That Branch of Industry 


Economy in production and maintenance is noted 


HE Sixth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing to the casual visitor was a com- 
prehensive collection of things mechan- 
ical and electrical, of ball and roller 
bearing equipment, of wheels and 
gears and belts, of indicating and re- 
cording instruments, of heavy forged 
drums, of pressed metal radiators and 
heaters, and everywhere strange things 
of a mechanical age to wonder at. 
There will be many an industrial plant 
brought up to date, put on a com- 
parable basis with the efficient central 
station as a direct result of the. ques- 
tions asked and the notes made at the 
Power Show. 
These power executives—the chief 
engineers, the superintendents of 
equipment, the plant engineers, the 
power consultants—did not look at the 
exhibits as unrelated units. Rather 
they viewed them as interrelated steps 
in their programs for 1928, to generate, 
distribute and apply power for their 
own use efficiently. Foresighted men 
are losing no opportunity to meet the 
imperative demand for more produc- 
tion per unit of factory, for less cost 
per unit of product turned out. The 
central station can produce a kilowatt- 
hour of power on one square foot or 
less of boiler-heating surface. The 
Power Show had on exhibition every- 
thing necessary for the small industrial 
power house to do fully as well. 
There were the primarily essential 
instruments and measuring devices to 


fit every requirement for checking 
existing performance in order to de- 
termine the necessary modernizing 


steps. There was equipment for steam 
and electric generation that is available 
in self-contained units extending from 
coal pile to power delivery line. This 
equipment is available in sizes that will 
fii even the modest plant. There was 
equipment for picking up the delivered 
power, whether it is steam for plant 
heat, for process work, for drive in the 
plant, or electricity for the same pur- 
pose, for compressed air, for hydraulic 
pressure, for all the plant services that 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
power executive. There was equipment 
and apparatus for applying these power 
services, both in the power house and 
in the industry. 

And finally, but by no means of least 
importance, are the tools and supplies 
for operation and maintenance, the 
lubricants, the packing, the insulation, 
the refractories, the boiler water treat- 
ment and steam purifiers, winches and 
hoists. Viewing the exposition as a 
whole, it could be termed an outstand- 
ing success, and thoroughly represent- 
ative of the equipment necessary to 
the economical generation and utiliza- 
tion of power. In view of the size to 
which the show has grown, with a total 
of 530 exhibits, it is impossible within 
practical space limitations to describe 
each exhibit in detail. 

In the field of forced and induced 
draft equipment innovations in design 
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were shown by the B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
The Buffalo Forge Co. has redesigned 
its volume fan so that the purchaser 
need only specify the size of fan 
required. 

Included in the exhibit of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. was a section of 
the return-bend steel-tube economizer ; 
also a forged steel header for 1,400 Ib. 
pressure and a section of a Stirling 
boiler drum showing the method of 


construction. 
The Wickes Boiler Co. showed 
photographs of its new hydraulic 


press for forming heavy shell plate in 
one piece instead of by rolling. A 
small section of forged-steel drum as 
used in Ladd boilers designed for 
1,400 Ib. was shown by the Combustion 
Engineering Corporation. The Bailey 
Meter Co., in addition to displaying a 
line of boiler metering equipment, 
showed an improved type of power 
drive for its meter-control system of 
automatic combustion regulation. 

One of the features of the General 
Electric exhibit was the new atomic- 
hydrogen equipment. In this method 
of welding, a jet of hydrogen is blown 
through an electric arc between two 
tungsten electrodes, changing part of 
the hydrogen from the molecular to 
the atomic form. The Cutter Electrical 
Manufacturing Co. had on exhibition 
a three-pole solenoid-operated air- 
break circuit breaker. An interesting 
development exhibited by the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. was a centrifugal pump- 
ing unit in which the pump was sup- 
ported on an extension to the motor’s 
bearing bracket. 

Fairbanks-Morse & Co. showed two 
new types of induction motors. One 
was a totally inclosed self-ventilated 
type for use in dirty places. The other 
motor was a double-squirrel cage ma- 
chine in which the low-resistance 
winding is short-circuited magnetically 
during the first part of the starting 
period. The Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Co. exhibited among its line of 
motor-controlled equipment, a small 
across-the-line automatic _ starter. 
Among the products shown by the 
Lincoln Electric Co. was a new push- 
button reactor-type starter for squirrel- 
cage motor. 

Among the interesting features at 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co.’s exhibit was a new 3-kw. 
turbine-driven, 125-volt direct-current 
generator, for use where a small steam 
non-condensing lighting unit is_ re- 
quired. In the Leeds & Northrup 
Co. exhibit of combustion-control and 
recording equipment, was a new 
long-distance load recorder and _ total- 
izer. A new solenoid-operated piston 
valve was exhibited by the Ruggles 
Klingermann Manufacturing Co. 

An interesting exhibit at the Brown 
Instrument Co. booth was a large 


illuminated model of the company’s 
steam flow meter, to show the func- 
tioning of the meter, from the flow 
of steam through the orifice in the pipe 
line to the movement of the different 
parts in the meter. 
meter panel 


A new type boiler- 


was a feature of the 
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Republic Flow Meter Co. exhibit. This 
panel included a multiple recorder 
which will record six individual rec- 
ords simultaneously on one strip chart. 
S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., exhibited a 
new fluid meter. 

A new type of non-return stop check 
valve was exhibited by the Pittsburgh 
Valve Foundry and Construction Co. 
The Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock 
Co., Inc. showed for the first time its 
line of forged steel valves for pressure 
up to 450 Ib. The Carborundum Co. 
showed several new types of water-cooled 
and air-cooled walls using solid carbo 
rundum brick for the furnace lining. 

A feature of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
exhibit that attracted a lot of interest 
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consisted of models showing the vari- 
cus applications of the backlash elim- 
inator and torque amplifier recently 
announced by this company. This 
company also showed a four-cylinder 
120-hp. Diesel engine. 

The only machine tools in the Power 
Show were exhibited by the Triplex 


Machine Tool Co., of New York. This 
exhibit included a Swiss No. 3 jig 
boring machine; Edlund drill press; 


Mikron gear and pinion hobbing ma- 
chine; General Manufacturing Co.'s 
power forcing press; Williams pipe 
threading machine; Laporte filing ma- 
chine; Ames lathe and micrometer 
gages; Excello grinding spindles and 
bushings. 


Fellowship in Scientific Management 


Established by Taylor Society 
Morris L. Cooke re-elected president 


HE annual meeting of the Taylor 

Society was held on Dec. 8 to 10 
at Rumford Hall, New York. The an- 
nual dinner was held on Thursday night 
at the Fraternity Clubs Building. At 
the business meeting, Morris L. Cooke 
was re-elected president of the society ; 
George D. Babcock, of Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., was elected vice-president; and 
Edward W. Clark, 3rd, of E. W. Clark 
& Co., was named treasurer. At the 
same meeting a fellowship in scientific 
management was announced, established 
by Mrs. James Mapes Dodge as a me- 
morial to her late husband. 

At the first session George D. Bab- 
cock, presented a paper on “Scientific 
Management in a Textile Business,” 
outlining the management methods as 
employed in a large group of textile 
plants under one organization, in which 
the plan of scientific control is carried 
from the raw product as far as the sales 
to the ultimate consumer. 

A paper causing considerable general 
interest was that presented by Ed- 
ward E. Hunt, of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, on “Notes on Social and 
Economic Surveys.” Mr. Hunt outlined 
the methods employed by the committees 
of the Department of Commerce in plan- 
ning, gathering data, and digesting the 
information on seven important surveys 
conducted since 1921 by the department. 
He stated that from $11,000 to as high 
as $380,000 each had been expended in 
making these surveys, and thus money 
had been appropriated by Congress un- 
der specified conditions of expenditure 
and including the important element of 
time. As there are no records of any 
previous attempts to standardize pro- 
cedures in budgeting and conducting 
surveys, the author presented the facts 
with the idea of promoting interest in 
more efficiently regulated surveys in in- 
dustry. Other speakers who discussed 
the subject emphasized the need for 
budgeting, and having a very definite 
course of action in making surveys. 

Human relations and _ educational 
work among workers were the high 


notes in the addresses delivered at the 
annual dinner. The talks were given by 
Dr. Stan Spacek, counselor to the 
Ministry of Public Works of Czecho- 
slovakia; Mrs. M. L. Fleddérus, Inter- 
national Association for the Study and 
Improvement of Human Relations and 


Conditions in Industry, The Hague, 
Holland; G. L. O. deVere, Oxford 


Extra-Mural Lecturer in the Workers’ 
Educational Association Movement, 
Oxford, England; and Major-General 
William Crozier, Washington, D. C 

At the Friday morning session San- 
ford E. Thompson, president, Thompson 
& Lichtner Co., Inc., presented a paper 
on “Smoothing the Wrinkles from Man 
agement—Time-Study the Tool.” The 
paper was discussed on the floor by a 
number of engineers prominent in vari- 
ous manufacturing industries. The pur- 
pose of the paper, as stated by the au- 
thor, was to initiate intensive study of 
time-study for the formulation of prin- 
ciples to serve as a guide for the best 
use of time study. Other papers pre- 
sented at the open sessions were: “Must 
Prosperity Be Planned?” by H. B. 
Brougham, executive secretary, Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research; 
“High Wages and Prosperity,” by 
Henry H. Williams, general manager, 
the R. T. French Co.; “A Platform for 
American Industry,” by Wilfred Lewis, 
president, the Tabor Manufacturing 
Co.; “Scientific Management in Manu- 
facturer’s Merchandising and Selling,” 
by Henry D. Dennison, Dennison Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Teachers of Management was held in 
connection with the meetings of the 
Taylor Society, and included a paper by 
C. O. Ruggles, Dean of the School of 
Commerce, Ohio State University, and 
a round table discussion on “Are There 
Serious Limitations to the Introduction 
of Realisms into the Teaching of Man- 
agement ?” About 30 schools of engi 
neering and business administration 
were represented at the teachers’ 
sessions. 








citizens of Ephesus, who “all with 

one voice about the space of two 
hours” cried out to Paul, “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” there are 
many who believe that the art of 
persuasion consists principally of 
shouting one thing loudly enough and 
long enough. If that is true, 1928 
undoubtedly will be a prosperous year, 
for as it approaches the voices of the 
criers of prosperity are increasing in 
number and volume; and it is becom- 
ing certain that among our reasons for 
expecting good times we can count the 
fact that the prophets are on our side 
and that their outgivings will sustain 
confidence rather than undermine it. 

Foremost among them is President 
Coolidge, who says in his message to 
Congress that the country as a whole 
has had a prosperity never exceeded: 
“Wages are at their highest range, em- 
ployment is plentiful. Some parts of 
agriculture and industry have lagged; 
some localities have suffered from 
storm and flood. But such losses have 
been absorbed without serious detri- 
ment to our great economic structure. 
Stocks of goods are moderate and a 
wholesome catition is prevalent. Rates 
of interest have been reduced. The 
purchasing power of agriculture has 
increased. If the people maintain that 
confidence which they are entitled to 
have in themselves, in each other and 
in America, a comfortable prosperity 
will continue.” 

The annual reports of the other 
Cabinet officers—all of which have 
achieved first page prominence—are 
in the same key, and so are those of 
the many bankers and business leaders 


| \NOLLOWING the example of the 


and professional prophets who are 
expressing themselves. Charles E. 
Mitchell, president of the National 


City Bank of New York, presents fig- 
ures to “demonstrate conclusively how 
far-fetched is the current talk of de- 
He decries statements that 


pression. 
there is inflation, for he says the 
volume of bank credit has increased 


since 1921 at no more than the normal 
annual rate. 

Col. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. is another analyst of wide influence 
who is optimistic and does not balk 
at specific forecasts. He says interest 


rates will be lower early in the year; 
that the trend of high grade bonds will 
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be upward and stock averages will be 
higher some time in 1928; that build- 
ing construction, iron and steel and 
automobile output, and__ industrial 
profits will be greater; that employ- 
ment will improve and wages and 
wholesale prices advance slightly. 





WHAT’S DOING 
IN INDUSTRY 


SLIGHT flurries in sales of ma- 
chinery and machine tools are 
reported this week from various 
industrial centers. A note of op- 
timism through the trade and 
predictions for good business in 
the early part of the new year 
come from reliable sources. The 
automobile industry, in particular, 
shows decided signs of awakening. 


DETROIT reports a definite im- 
provement, with Ford, Studebaker, 
Packard and Chevrolet in the mar- 
ket for equipment. Conditions in 
Chicago are somewhat relieved by 
the receipt of a few good orders. 
Cincinnati notes a slight falling off 
in sales in the past week, but the 
future outlook is promising. The 
situation in Indianapolis is consid- 
ered generally better. 


IN THE SOUTHERN territory 
the month of December brought a 
noticeable improvement, and pros- 
pects are better than usual for this 
season. New York reports a fair 
volume on old quotations. A 
slightly better tone is registered 
in Eastern New England, while the 
Western section sees a lifting of 
restraint by users who cater to the 
automobile industry. Steel making 
and large engineering construction 
projects continue to supply Cana- 
dian machinery dealers with the 
best business they have enjoyed 
in the past few years. 











And finally the Journal of Commerce 
says editorially that “some of the most 
influential of local investment bankers 
are advising large holders not to sell 
their stocks, the reason being that a 
strong and probably higher market is 
to be expected, certainly for ‘good’ 
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issues. This advice is based upon the 
existence of easy money and the pros- 
pect that there will be nothing to in- 
terfere in any material way with the 
general situation.” 

This is an unusual number of ex- 
pressions of confident satisfaction to 
reach the headlines within one week, 
and they fall upon receptive ground, 
for the exhilarated hopes that the new 
Ford has aroused still exert their 
stimulus and everyone is prone to be 
buoyant at the holiday season. There- 
fore it is not surprising that the depres- 
sion of which we were conscious a few 
weeks ago has been metamorphosed 
into optimism, and that from being a 
declaration of battle to the other motor 
companies the Ford has become the 
savior of the industry. 

Last week, also, another element of 
uncertainty came to the fore—the polit- 
ical factor. Traditionally, presidential 
years are bad business years, and while 
there may be no fact behind the tradi- 
tion, belief in it is as effective as fact. 
The stock market was reminded of 
this by President Coolidge’s announce- 
ment finally removing himself from the 
field of candidates, and it was unset- 
tled toward the close of the week, 

The commodity markets show little 
resiliency, with the notable exception 
of copper, which has been marked up 
again, and of rubber and hides, which 
hold their gains. Sugar fluctuates 
within a narrow range; the supply is 
abundant now but many well-informed 
men believe that the Cuban-European 
agreement to control production and 
exports, though specific details are 
lacking, will greatly accelerate the 
natural readjustment of supply and de- 
mand and bring higher prices next year. 

So far as distributive trade and in- 
dustry are concerned the picture is 
still one of slight contraction. Car 
loadings are materially smaller than 
for the corresponding period last year, 
and rail earnings for October were 
8.6 per cent less. The iron and steel 
factories are operating but a shade 
more than 60 per cent of capacity, 
though optimism for 1928 is universal. 
The building record for November 
makes an excellent showing; contracts 
awarded east of the Rockies, according 
to F. W. Dodge Corporation, were only 
4 per cent under the same month a 
year ago. 
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The Industrial Review 


W cekly progress of the machinery and 


from the various machinery and 

machine tool centers of the coun- 
try, indicate the trend of business in 
these industries and what may be ex- 
pected from the future: 


‘k= following reports, gathered 


DETROIT 


The machinery market in Detroit has felt 
a definite and decisive improvement within 
the past few days. A large number of 
substantial orders have actually been 
placed, a good many more are hanging in 
the balance. 

First of all the Ford Motor Co. has be- 
come a very big buyer. It seems, from the 
activity that the organization has shown 
since the new Model A was put on exhibi- 
tion, that the officials were waiting for the 
approval of the public before buying all of 
the equipment needed for large scale pro- 
duction. At any rate they are now placing 
large orders for machines to perform a 
variety of operations. Among the pur- 
chases within the last week were drilling 
and milling machines and grinders. At 
present the company is negotiating for the 
purchase of machines for drilling the oil 
pump in the new motor. 

Chevrolet has made some additions to its 
equipment in preparation for the production 
of its new model. Packard is planning the 
purchase of a great deal of new equipment. 
In the past Packard used much of its 
equipment for the machining of parts for 
both the six and the eight. The two are 
now to be separated and this will necessi- 
tate the purchase of several new machines. 

The Motor Products Corporation has pur- 
chased several pieces of equipment. Stude- 
baker is buying machinery for the produc- 
tion of the new eight, due early next month. 
Indications everywhere point to increased 
business. Concerns that supply the auto- 
mobile maaufacturers and body builders 
with materials and parts have for many 
months had contracts for which they could 
not obtain releases; those releases are now 
being given and the whole tone of the auto- 
motive industry is showing a much better 
spirit. 


CANADA 


Conditions in the metal working industry 
in Canada have improved during the last 
two weeks. New business has displayed 
encouraging expansion, and inquiries have 
also registered marked gains. Prospects 
for an unusually active first quarter now 
appear excellent. Machine tool manufac- 
turers and dealers report an increase in 
business, and a spirit of optimism is pre- 
valent. 

The iron and steel markets are partic- 
ularly active. Urgent rail requirements 
have forced the starting of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation mill earlier than was 
planned. Orders on hand at the Sydney 
mills of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion total 20,000 tons in excess of a year 
ago, thus assuring continuous operation 
well into the new year, while considerable 
new business is reported to be in sight. 
The wire nail and other mills are running 
on a steady basis at present. 

Huge development work is now being 
carried on at Oshawa, Ontario, and im- 
mense quantities of metals and equipment 
are being used. The construction industry 
in Ontario, and particularly in western 
Canada has added its quota of require- 
ments. 

Big business is expected to develop in 


machine tool business 


the hydro-electric and mining fields during 
the coming year. Decision of the Whitney 
interests of New York to take up their 
option on the famous Flin Flon mining 
property in Northern Manitoba means the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars in 
that section of the country. It has been 
roughly estimated that close to $50,000,000 
will be expended in the district during the 
next three years. Announcement has also 
been made that a syndicate of British 
capitalists will erect a smelter near Quebec 
city to handle the ores of the Gaspe Penin- 


sula. 
CINCINNATI 


Taking the machine tool industry of the 
Cincinnati district as a whole, there was a 
slight falling off in sales in the past week. 
However, few manufacturers reported a 
slight gain, and others reported that they 
at least held their own. The consensus 
is that when books are closed for the year 
they will show a smaller volume than in 
1926. 

Sales agents report that in the past week 
the local market was sluggish, due to the 
fact that orders are being held back until 
after the first of the year. The largest 
order reported as having been received in 
the .week came from Middletown, Ohio; it 
called for lathes and planers to the approx- 
imate amount of $50,000. The greater 
part of the week's business consisted of 
orders for single tools and replacements. 
A few scattering export orders were re- 
ceived, none being very large. Several 
small foreign inquiries that were received 
give basis to a feeling that export trade 
is about to improve. 


NEW YORK 


Orders continue in fair volume for the 
first half of December. No large demands 
are reported, but regular closings on single 
tools are furnishing a good total volume of 
business. Most current business is the re- 
sult of old quotations and there is an 
apparent effort on the part of users to close 
up pending orders in preparation for in- 
ventory. It was noted by one dealer in this 
territory that the present active buyer of 
machine shop equipment is the man who 
already owns modern tools and who has 
concrete evidence of the profit to be made 
with such tools. Antiquated shops are not 
making money and are therefore not in the 
mood to spend money. 

Some good business was registered last 
week in standard high-production lines. 
Jig borers, radial drills, automatic milling 
machines, grinders, and die sinkers were 
represented in this demand. Shapers, drill- 
ing machines and lathes also were listed 
in current sales. Some used machinery was 
reported sold, but price is still a determin- 
ing factor in this trade. Export business 
has not shown any change so far this 
month. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


While there has been little change in the 
machine tool and machinery business here 
during the last two weeks, the situation 
generally is considered as favorable and the 
local trade is expecting to see a gradual 
improvement following the first of the year. 
Some industrials appear to be in a much 
better position with regard to future busi- 
ness than a month ago. This is partic- 
ularly true of the automobile business. New 
models are being prepared for the New 
York shows and Indiana factories are get- 
ting into production sufficiently to supply 
the various dealers with the new models 


by the time the show is held. This has 
reacted rather favorably on the machine 
tool demand from these plants. 

There is some tool demand, but it is 
rather spotted and little improvement is 
expected until after the first of the year. 
The furniture factories are placing some 
orders for special machinery, but the 
volume is only seasonal. Demand for coal 
mining machinery has been rather dis- 
appointing. 

There continues to be a fair demand for 
small equipment for garages, notably grind- 
ers. Railroad buying has slumped con- 
siderably, but several shops in the state 
are expected to increase their activities 
immediately following the first of the year. 


CHICAGO 


Conditions in the machine tool market 
here have been relieved from uniform dull- 
ness by a few sizable individual sales, 
which included some special machinery. 
December thus far shows no promise that 
business will revive during the remainder 
of the month, and manufacturers repre- 
sentatives, as well as dealers, are pinning 
their faith to the promise of a greatly im- 
proved trade shortly after the advent of the 
new year. Stock taking and the making of 
inventories during the next five or six 
weeks will, it is believed, serve to hold 
trade in abeyance until railroads, auto- 
motive accessory interests, makers of farm 
implements and industrialists in general are 
in a position to figure out and decide upon 
their probabie needs in the way of new 
equipment for the year 1928. Dealers in 
used tools report little change in the busi- 
ness situation, few sales being made. In- 
quiries are slowing down. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Machinery, tool and mill supply distribu- 
tors in the Southeast look for December 
business to be more active than usual, due 
to the fact that the industrial outlook for 
the first half of 1928 is the best it has been 
in this section in some years. 

Business in the past two weeks has failed 
to show any improvement to speak of, but 
has still held its own. Woodworking ma- 
chinery sales continues to lead other items, 
and though better than they have been at 
this period in some three or four years 
are considerably below the peak reached 
about two months ago, when these sales 
were the largest at any time since the 
war. The outlook for this line in the South- 
east the first part of 1928 is considered 
unusually good. 

Sales of equipment to contractors and 
builders continue declining except in larger 
cities where a fair amount of construction 
is still in progress, but as a whole business 
is no less than usual at this period. Com- 
paratively few orders are reported in the 
garage or smaller machine shop field, and 
such orders as are being booked now are 
for used or rebuilt equipment. Railroads 
are placing a few crders for heavy equip- 
ment for some of the shop building projects 
that are still in progress in the Southeast. 
Textile equipment sales are quiet but ex- 
pected to revive soon. 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 


The advent of the new Ford car has 
resulted in a number of very promising 
inquiries to machine tool builders in West- 
ern New England. This long anticipated 
date has removed the feeling of restraint 
among other automotive manufacturers 
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with good results to the industry. Other 
automobile manufacturers have lists in cir- 
culation in this section. 

An outstanding feature of the week's 
developments involved representatives of a 
large machinery broker in Germany, seek- 
ing estimates on machine equipment for 
the production of 50,000 pistons a month. 
\ Bridgeport builder received an order dur- 
ing the week reaching well into five figures. 
Other orders of note called for a_ boring 
machine, a lathe, a chucking machine and 
two profiling machines. 

Dealers report little change. Business 
has continued fair, and the big percentage 
of orders placed are for replacement. A 
good demand is expected from this source 
after the inventory period. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND 

Business in Zastern New England for 
the current week shows a slight increase 
over business of last week, especially in the 
tool trade. While inquiries have 
transactions appear to be hold- 


machine 
decreased, 


ing their own. Sales of heavier pieces of 
machinery are on a par with last week, 
and while business could not be called 


brisk, taking into consideration the season 
of the year, houses in this section are satis- 
fied with the situation. 

There is a little improvement 
for machine shop supplies. 
storm has agitated the market 
goods, and the general line of business is 
more active than business for last week. 
Volume is a little better, and, considering 
the season, houses are optimistic for busi- 
during the remainder of the month, 
basing their forecast on the ground that 
sales in November show an increase over 
those during September and October. 

—_——_~>—__——_ 


Norfolk & Western Wins 
Safety Award 


~the E. H. Harriman Gold Medal 
for the most conspicuous accident pre- 
vention work during the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1926, and probably the most 
coveted prize in the field of accident 
prevention, has been awarded to the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. Arthur 
Williams, president of the American 
Museum of Safety, announced the award 
this week. 

Three medals, all first prizes, were 
awarded to the Class 1 railroads mak- 
ing the best showing in safety work in 
three groups, classified according to the 
number of locomotive-miles operated. 
Group A, in which the Norfolk & 
Western belongs, consists of those lines 
which in 1926 operated 10 million or 
more locomotive-miles. 

The first prize for Group B railroads, 
which is a silver replica of the gold 
medal, was awarded to the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern Railway, as rep- 
resenting the best railroad safety record 
in this group. This is the second con- 
secutive year in which this railroad has 
won this medal. 

In addition to the three prizes, which 
are annual awards, the committee voted 
to issue a special certificate of merit to 
the Union Pacific Railroad. This cer- 
tificate was voted as “special acknowl- 
edgment to the Union Pacific Railroad 
and its organization for their great 
accomplishment in the safety field.” 
For two consecutive years, 1924 and 
1925, the Harriman Gold Medal was 


in demand 
The recent 
for winter 


ness 


awarded to the Union Pacific System. 
For 1926, the awards were made to 
individual lines, instead of to railroad 
systems, as formerly. 
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Railroads Recognize the 
Motor Bus and Truck 


Due to the growth and increasing im- 
portance of the motor bus and truck as 
an adjunct of railroad transportation, a 
new division of the American Railway 
Association has been created, to be 
known as the Motor Transport Division. 
Membership in the division will be con- 
fined entirely to representatives of the 
railroads or subsidiaries in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 
Headquarters of the division will be at 
the offices of the American Railway 
Association, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

A. P. Russell, of Boston, vice-pres- 
ident of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R.R., and president of the 
New England Transportation Co., which 
operates the motor buses of the New 
Haven system, has been appointed tem- 
porary chairman of the Motor Trans- 
port Division. George M. Campbell, of 
New York, assistant to the secretary of 
the American Railway Association, will 
be secretary of the new division. 
Announcement of the plan for the crea- 
tion of the Motor Transport Division is 
made under authority of the board of 
directors and the member roads of the 
American Railway Association which 
have approved the plan. 

The first meeting of the Motor Trans- 
port Division will be held in Chicago 
in January, at which time a permanent 
organization will be perfected and the 
scope of the work discussed. 

The division is the outgrowth of the 
Railroad Motor Transport Conference 
organized in August, 1926, by approx- 
imately fifty railroads, which were at 
that time either actually operating motor 
buses and trucks or were interested in 
the development of that mode of trans- 
portation. 





Exports of Aircraft 


American exports of aircraft, engines 
and parts amounted to $86,601 in Sep- 
tember of the current year. This brings 
the total*wholesale value of our exports 
for the first nine months of the year to 
$1,096,956 or approximately $60,000 
more than for the whole calendar year 
of 1926, according to the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce. 





Machinery Exports Gain 
in October 


Exports of industrial machinery from 
the United States during October were 
valued at $15,445,000—compared with 
$11,596,000 for the corresponding month 
of 1926, and $13,077,000 for Septem- 
ber, 1927, according to the industrial 
machinery division of the Department of 
Commerce. For the ten-month period 
ended in October these shipments have 
now reached the total of $149,051,000, 
representing an increase of 16 per cent 
over the $128,135,000 volume for the 
corresponding period of last year. 
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Exports of all the five principal classes 
of industrial machinery took an upward 
turn in October as compared with the 
corresponding month of 1926. The most 
noteworthy gain occurred in the case of 
metal working machinery, with ship- 
ments of $2,342,000 as compared with 
$1,459,000 for October, 1926. The ex- 
port trade for the ten months was in 
excess of that for the same period 
of 1926 in construction and convey- 
ing machinery, mining, oil-well and 
pumping machinery, metal working 
machinery, and textile, sewing and shoe 
machinery. The power-generating group, 
however, showed a slight decrease, 
owing to the decline in exports of 
internal combustion engines. 

emenipeniaen 


Niles Elects Five New 


Directors 


At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
held at the Niles Crane Works, Phila- 
delphia, on Dec. 6, the number of di- 
rectors was increased to fifteen. The 
following additions to the board were 
made: Chas. K. Seymour, vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer, was elected as a 
director and a member of the executive 
committee. Clayton R. Burt, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Pratt 
& Whitney Division, was elected a 
director. 

Frederick B. Rentschler, president of 
the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., was 
elected a director. Sydney Buckley, 
vice-president of the Niles Crane Divi- 
sion, was elected a director. Edwin H. 
Peirce, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Niles Tool Works Division, 
was elected a director. 

This action insures the operating 
heads of the principal divisions of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., and of the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., assisting 
the other directors in the carrying out 
of the policies of the company. 





Automotive Exports 
on Increase 


Exports of automotive products by 
this country during the January-October 
period of the current year totaled $346,- 
260,883, as compared to shipments total- 
ing $337,507,000 for the twelve months 
of 1926, according to the automotive 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The total exports of automotive 
products during the month of October 
were valued at $29,434,925, an increase 
of $5,814,760 or 24.6 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1926. 

Passenger car production during the 
month of October amounted to 185,706 
units, a decrease of 35.9 per cent as 
compared with October of 1926, during 
which period 289,565 units were pro- 
duced. Truck production for the month 
amounted to 35,586 units, a 10 per cent 
increase as compared with a like period 
of 1926. The combined production total 
amounted to 221,292 units and this total 
was 32.8 per cent below the comparative 
month’s total of last year. 
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Personals 











CLARK G. BENNETT has resigned as vice- 
president, director and general manager of 
the Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn. 


O. C. BoRNHOLT has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Oakes Cc., manufacturer of automotive 
parts and metal stampings, of Indianapolis. 


JaMps H. PERKINS, president of the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Co., has been 
elected a director of the Studebaker Cor- 
portation of America. 


JOHN W. HARRINGTON, president of the 
Heald Machine Co., of Worcester, Mass., 
sailed for Europe on Dec. 10 on a business 
trip. 


J. B. Frisspig, who for many years has 
been associated with foreign commerce 
work, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the foreign commerce department 
~ — Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Sot EInstTein, chief engineer for the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., of Cincinnati, 
sailed for England and the Continent on 
Dec. 9. He will spend about two months 
studying conditions in the machinery indus- 
tries. 


RaLPpH HAMMERSLEY has resigned as 
chief engineer of the Whitman-Barnes- 
Detroit Corporation, of Detroit, and has 


established himself as consulting engineer 


on tool engineering with offices at 2715 
Rochester Ave., Detroit. 
H. J. KELLEY, general manager of the 


Dominion Iron and Steel Co., a subsidiary 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation. 
has been placed in complete charge of oper- 
ations, relieving J. E. McLurg, vice-pre:- 
dent, who will remain in control of opera- 
tions of all other subsidiaries. 


H. A. Brown has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of General 
Motors of Canada. Mr. Brown has been 
connected with the General Motors organi- 
zation for a number of years, having held 
the position of comptroller at Oshawa since 
1924. He succeeded Gordon Lefebvre, who 
has assumed an important post with the 
Oakland Motor Car Co., at Pontiac, Mich. 


JupGe OMAR W. PuiaTr, of Milford, Conn., 
was elected president of the Aircraft Cor- 


poration of America, which has a plant 
under construction in that town for the 
manufacture of Amphibian planes. New 


directors elected at the reorganization meet- 
ing include, Victor Fillebrown, Milford, who 
was also elected treasurer; William A. 
Rose, secretary, and Donald M. Muirhead 
of Bridgeport. 


Brent A. Tozzer, New York sales man- 
ager of the Niles Tool Works Co. and the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., has resigned, to take 
effect Dec. 31. Mr. Tozzer entered the ma- 
chine tool industry in 1901 with the Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Co., in Cincinnati. 
with whom he served as salesman, adver- 
tising writer, and European representative, 
until 1908. In that year he became asso- 
ciated with the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. and 
the Pratt & Whitney Co., going to Cleve- 
land, where he organized the branch office 

unti 


there, and continued to manage it 
1925, when he was transferred to New 
York, as the manager of the New York 


sales office. Mr. Tozzer expects to announce 
his new plans about the first of the new 
year. 





Business Items 











The Luntz Iron and Steel Co., of Canton, 
Ohio, has purchased at auction the plant of 
the Canton Steel Foundry Co., at Canton. 


The American Gear Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation announces the removal of its head- 
quarters office from Prospect Ave., to 3608 
Euclid Ave., in Cleveland. 


The Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., of Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., has established a branch office 
at 614 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh. Samuel 
Farrell, who has been representing the 


company in Youngstown, Ohio, will be in 
charge of this new office. 
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The Rae Manufacturing Co., Hamilton, 
Ontario, makers of vises, wrenches and 
screw plates, have taken over and wil! 
operate the plant of the Canadian Edge 
Tool Co. at. Galt, Ontario. Wood-working 


tools will be produced at the Galt plant. 


The Lincoln Electric Co., of Cleveland, 
announces the transfer of E. F. Hoff from 
the welder division at Cleveland to the 


welder division at New York, where he will 


be in charge of welder service under the 
direction of G. N. Bull, district manager. 
The Wilson Scales and Machinery Co., 
Toronto, Ontario, which has been in busi- 
ness for the last 80 years, has changed 
hands. The firm was organized in 1847 
by E. Wilson. Christopher Wilson is now 


the manager. The machinery branch of 
the business passes to the Brantford Oven 
and Rack Co. 


The Black Rock Manufacturing Co., of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has taken over the 
manufacture of the products of the Higley 
Machine Co., of South Norwalk, Conn. 
Under this arrangement the Higley Machine 
Co. maintains its own offices, engineering 
and sales departments under the manage- 
ment of L. M. Waite. The Higley policy of 
marketing through representative dealers 
will be continued. 


The Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., of 
Springfield, Vt., announces the appointment 
of the following representatives: The 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co., in 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit and Cincin- 
nati; Henry Prentiss & Co., in New York, 
Boston, Hartford, Syracuse and Buffalo: 


the W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., in Phila- 
delphia ; the Marshall & Huschart Machin- 
ery Co., in Chicago; the Marshall & Hu- 
schart Machinery Co. of Indiana, in Indian 
apolis; the Louis G. Henes Co., in San 
Francisco. 


The General Equipment Machinery Co.. 
Inc., of Miami, Fla., organized recently, 
has taken over the machinery department 
of the I. E. Schilling Co., of Miami, and 
established sales offices at 125 N. E. Sixth 
St.. Miami. Officers of the new company 
are I. E. Schilling, president; Chris Dorn, 
formerly sales manager for the Acme Road 
Machinery Co., New York, and field sais 
manager for the Ryan Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Chicago, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager: J. B. Ober, secretary; and 
L. W. Coffeen, treasurer. 

Sixteen carloads of machine tools and 
auxiliary equipment, one of the largest 
foreign shipments made in recent years by 
an American machine tool manufacturer on 
a single contract, went forWard from the 
Pratt & Whitney works at Hartford, Conn., 
last month. Early this year the Pratt & 
Whitney division of the Niles-Bement-Pond 


Co. received an order from the Japanese 
Government for equipment amounting to 
several hundred thousand dollars. The 


order in addition to standard machine tools 
included a large number of jigs, fixtures, 
gages, and tool equipment generally. The 
contract was completed in November, one 
month ahead of the time specified 





Calendar of 
Local Meetings 











American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 


Tri-Cities. Dec. 15. Rock Island Arsenal 
Cafeteria, Rock Island, Ill. Subject 
“Centerless Grinding,” by J. E. Caster, Cin- 
cinnati Grinders Corporation. 


National Association of Cost 
Accountants 


Baltimore Chapter. Dec. 20. Subject: 
“The Thirteen Period Accounting Year.” 
Cleveland Chapter. Dec. 21. Subject: 


“Problems of Stock Taking and Inventory 
Control.” 


Rochester Chapter. Dec. 21. Subject: 
“European Manufacturing Methods and 
Costs,” by Charles E. Bedaux, Charles FE 
Bedaux Companies, New York City 


Y58i 


Dec. 21. 
Addison Boren, 


Subject: 


Pittsburgh Chapter. 
Yale 


“Standard Costs,” by 


& Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, 
Conn. 

Syracuse Chapter. Dex 20 Plant 
Visitation. 

Twin Cities Chapter. Dec. 17. Subject: 
“The Economic Effect of Taking Business 
at or Below Normal Cost,” by Charles R. 
Stevenson. 

Utica Chapter. Dec. 19. Subject: “Com- 
pensation Insurance,” by E. S. Shartzer. 

St. Louis Chapter. Dec. 20. Subject: 


“Inventories and Inventory Control,” by L. 
Lb. Crusoe, Fisher Body Co. 


San Francisco Chapter. Dec. 19. Sub- 
ject: “Materials—Methods of Purchasing, 
Receiving and Storing.” 


American Welding Society 


Philadelphia Section. Jan. 16, Engineers’ 
Club, Philadelphia. 

Jan. 6, Moving picture 

“Story of Steel,” from U. §S. Steel Corpo- 

ration Paper to be presented by speaker 

from Page Steel and Wire Co 


Chicago Section. 





Forthcoming 
Meetings 











American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Second Nashville meeting, 
Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 26-31, general head- 
quarters Andrew Jackson Hotel General 
chairman, W. 8S. Leathers, M.D., professor 
of preventative medicine and public health, 
Vanderbilt Medical School, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee. 


Society of Automotive Engineers. Annual 


meeting, Book -Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., Jan. 24 to 27 Cc. E. Heywood, in 
charge of meetings, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Annual meeting, Feb. 7, 1928, 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. H. Cole 
Estep, secretary, 1213 Third St., Cleveland 

American Society for Steel Treating. 
Semi-annual meeting, Montreal, Canada, 
Feb. 16 and 17, 1928. W. H. Eisenman, 
secretary, 4600 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

American Welding Society. Annual 


meeting, week of April 23, New York City 
M. M. Kelly, secretary, 33 West 39th Street, 
New York City 

Schedule 


American Railway Association. 


of sectional meetings Division 1V, Engi- 
neering, March 6 to 8, Chicago Division 
V, Mechanical, June 13 to 20, Atlantic 
Cty, HN. J Division VI, Purchases and 
Stores, June 13 to 15, Atlantic City, N. J 

National Metal Trades Association. 
Thirtieth annual meeting, Hotel Astor, New 
York, April 25 and 26. J. E. Nyham, secre 
tary, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

National Foreign Trade Council. 
Fifteenth anniversary convention, Houston, 
Texas, April 25, 26 and 27 O. K. Davis 
secretary, India House, Hanover Square, 
New York. 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Annual meeting and “Informa 
show,” Kansas City, Mo., May 28 to 31 
W. L. Chandler, secretary, 11 Park Place, 
New York 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
Annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 25 to 29 . i 
Warwick, secretary, 1315 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


American Railway Tool Foreman’s Asso- 


ciation. Sixteenth annual convention of 
the Supply Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Aug. 29 to 31 F. A. Armstrong, 
secretary, the Pratt & Whitney Co., 564 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 

American Society for Steel Treating. 
“National Metals Exposition,” Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., week of Oct. 8. 
W. H. Eisenman, secretary, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Ceveland, Ohi« 
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Rise and Fall of the Market 
GREATER degree of firmness prevails in current prices on 
shop materials and supplies than existed a week or more 
The tendency is toward higher levels for the principal hot- 
Fabricated brass and copper, 


ago. 
rolled steel products and sheets. 
solder, and scrap non-ferrous metals are higher at Eastern and 
Western centers. Demand improves from week to week, in steel 
fabricated structurals, railway, agricultural 


About the only declines that 


shapes, plates, rails, 
machinery and automotive material. 
occurred during the last week in prices of materials listed here, 
were in linseed oil and furnace coke. The decline in steel produc- 
tion to 61 per cent of mill capacity is seasonal. 

(All prices as of Dec. 9) 


IRON AND STEEL 
PIG IRON—Per gross ton, f.0.b.: 








CINCINNATI 
No. 2 Southern........ nathan dibaiaiaaaiii cenceveeve Gee 
Northern Basic... swisekeeeeseess De 
Southern Ohio No. 2.. sosensesceeesosoosoe 4696-0 
NEW YOR K—Tidewater Delivery 
Southern No. 2 (silicon 3 25@2. 75) eeece eeeeeeeeeees 25 62 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 2 Foundry...... eobeedecasosnse ~ OO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Eastern Pa., No. 2x (tieen 3 2. oes = ee enceees oooe OL 
Virginia No.2...... itietsmeetnes’ Ee 
EE cathe denew ints his alsa ap esi abla a eee; 
CIIICAGO 
No. 2 Foundry local (silicon 1.75@2.25)............. 20. 00 
No. 2 Foundry, Southern (silicon 2.25@2. 75).. 22.80 


PITTSBURGH, including freight charge ($1.76) mots Valley 


No. 2 Foundry....... a 20. 26 
NE aes Oe sass ow chniaile wie 6k & 19. 26 
Bessemer....... 21.26 





IRON MACHINERY CASTINGS—Cost in cents per Ib. of 
100 flywheels, 6-in. face x 24-in. dia., hub not cored, good quality 
gray iron, weight 275 Ib.: 


os aap cava aie > 75 
Soc Naa ee ai ia a Sia ol ea 

Cincinnati. . ; 30 
New York.. faa aisoaeae alee sie 4.75@5 25 
Dd iscecaakhsateehianchpe indeed sughees 4.75@5_.25 





SHEETS—Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities 
rom warehouse; also the mill base in large lots. 


Pittsburgh New 
Blu: Annealed Mill Base Chicago Cleveland York 
> are 2.10@2.15 3.50 3.25 3.89 
No. 12. 2.15@2.20 3 55 3.30 3.94 
No 14 2.20@2 25 3 60 3.35 3.99 
a SERRE 2.30@2 35 3.70 3.45 4.09 
Black 
Nos. 18 to 20....... 2. 55@2.70 3.75 3.55 4 00 
2 i ae 2.70@2.85 3.90 3.70 4.15 
i MB ina dee oe 2 75@2 90 3.95 3.75 4.20 
No. 26.. 2 85@3.00 4.05 3.85 4.30 
ae 3.00@3.25 4 20 4.00 4.45 
Galvanized 
“YY * Se 2 90@2.95 4.10 3.80 4.25 
Nos. 12 to 14....... 3 00@3 05 4.20 3.90 4 35 
ed & argo tir 3 10@3 15 4.30 4.00 4.45 
| 3 25@3 30 4.45 4.15 4.60 
Es di wcee 3.40@3 45 4.60 4.35 4.75 
See 3.45@3.50 4.65 4.40 4.80 
ee 3. 60@3 65 4.80 4 50 4.95 
>) eres 3. 85@3.90 5.05 4.75 5.20 
No 28 4.10@4.15 5.30 5.00 5.45 














WELDED STEEL PIPE— Warehouse discounts are as follows: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Black Galv. Black Galv. Black Galv. 
1 to 3 in. steel butt welded. 53% 39% 553% 434% 54% 41% 


2} to 6 in. steel lap welded. 48% 35% 534% 403% 51% 38% 
Malleable fittings: Classes B and C, banded, from New York 
stock sell at list plus 4% less 5%. Cast iron, standard sizes, 


36-5% off. 
: List Price — Diameterin Inches ~ Thickness 

Size, Inches per Foot External Internal Inches 
1 $0.17 1.315 1.049 .133 
1} .23 1.66 1.38 .14 
13 274 1.9 1.61 .145 
2 .37 2.375 2.067 . 154 
23 .583 2.875 2.469 .203 
3 764 3.5 3.068 216 
33 .92 4.0 3.548 .226 
4 1.09 4.5 4.026 . 237 
44 1.27 5.0 4. 506 . 247 
5 1.48 5.563 5.047 .258 
6 1.92 6.625 6.065 .28 





SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING—Following net prices are for 
seamless mechanical tubing, cold drawn, round, .10 to.30 carbon, 
at warehouse in lots of less than 100 ft. or 100 Ib.: 

— Thickness —~ 
B.w.g. Outside Diameter in Inches————~ 
and ; i i 1 lt 1} 


Decimal Fractions - rice per Foot 











035” 20 $0.15 $0.16 $0.17 $0.18 $0.19 $0.21 $0.23 
049” 18 a awe .19 Oo .23 .25 
065” 16 ‘19 20 21 (22 23 25 (27 
083” 14 .20 3.22 .23 .24 .25 .27~=—.29 
095” 13 21 .23 .25 .26 .27 = .29 31 
.109” 12 .22 aa | 27 .28 = .30 32 
.120” or 

a" 11 .23 .25 . a ee 31 33 
gd 10 .24 26 28 «4.29~—=(.30 32 34 





MISCELLANEOUS— Warehouse base prices in cents per Ib.: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 

Spring steel, light*.... ........ 4.50 sass 4.65 
Spring stecl, heavier... ... 4.00 Be 4.00 
Coppered Bessemer rods ...... 6.05 6.00 6.20 
Hoop steel..... ; 4.49 3.65 4.15 
Cold rolled strip steel. 6 25 5.70 6.10 
Floor plates. 5.25 5. 30 5.00 
Cold drawn, round and hex.t.. 4.00 3.65 3.60 
Cold drawn, fiats and squares.. 4.50 4.15 4.10 
Structural shapes............... 3.34 3. 00 3.10 
OS GO eee 3. 00 3.00 
Soft steel bar ounce. ey 3.24 3. 00 3.00 
OSS SSS SE ae 3.65 3.65 
Tank plates...... ee 3.00 3.10 
Bar iron (2.75 at mill) ‘ivaain' ee 3. 00 3.00 
Drill rod (from list) ea 60% 55% 50% 
Flectric welding wire, Mew York, ¥s, 8.35¢.; 4, 7.85c.: xyrto 


re 


7.35¢. per lb.*Flat, %@}-in. thick. talso shafting and screw stoc 


METALS 


Current Warehouse Prices in Cents Per Pound for Small Lots 











Copper, electrolytic, wes to —_ New a 15.50 
pow pigs, 5-ton lots, New York....... 0.4.50 eee sence €0.75 
igs, up to carlots, E. es es 6.35 NewYork.. 7. 123 
Zine," slabs, up to carlots, E.St.Louis 5.82 New York... 6.75 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Antimony, slabs, ton om. 13.50 14.00 14 25 
Copper sheets, base. 22.75 22.75 22 50 
Copper wire, base. . 19.25 19.25 15 50* 
Copper bars, base 22.25 22.25 22 00 
Copper tubing, base. . 24.50 24.75 24 25 
Brass sheets, high, base. 18.75 18 75 18.50 
Brass tubing, high, base 23.623 23 623 23 374 
Brass rods, high, base .... 16.50 16.50 16 25 
eae 19.25 19.50 19.00 


Brass wire, high, base 
*Mill 
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METALS—Continued Comparative Warehouse Prices 
New York Cleveland Chicago Four One 
Aluminium ingots, 98 to 99%, Current Weeks fear 
1 to 15 ton lots seeeceececeooes 24. SiG 25 art gt ? - New York Unit Price Ago Ago 
Zinc sheets (casks) .. +4 Soft steel bars ........ erlb.... $0.0324 $0.0324 $0.0324 
Solder ( and }), (case lots) 16.78 37.80 $4@58 | Cold drawn chahiing... porld....°  .04 04 04 
Babbitt metal, delivered, New York, cents per Ib.: Brase rods ... perlb... 164 16 1637} 
Genuine, highest grade............ 6.06... eens. + = Solder (# and 4)..... perlb..... .363 352 43 
Commercial genuine, intermediate grade.........., -- © Cotton waste, white.... per Ib.... .10@134 .10@.13} .13@.17) 
Anti-friction metal, yawn ee ee Bok ab 31.50 Emery disks, cloth, 
No. # babbite (£o.b.)..... SSE SP aeananeaa 12.50 No. 1,6in.dis. . perl00... 3.10 3.10 3.10 
’ — . 7 p i ee om .65 j oa 
Ingots..... 35.00 Electrolytic.. 37.00 Shot........ 36.00 ome oil a a 6s ss 
Belting, leather, 
SPECIAL NICKEL AND ALLOYS—Price in cents per lb., medium .... off list... 35% 35% 40-5%, 
f.o.b. Huntington, W. Va.: Machine bolts, up to 
ie oe ey ee bce cS Dake oouknne Sakrnen ys 1x30 in., full kegs off list.... 50%* 50%" 40% 
old rolled nickel sheet (base)... ....... 2... cee cee eens y - 
Hot rolled rods, Grade “A” (base)... ..........eeeeeee es 45. 00 *New list April 1, 1927. 
Cold drawn rods, Grade “A” (base) le esecensuccncesees 53.00 
ae of Monel metal in cents per Ib., f.0.b. Huntington, MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 
ee eo Ae salve ie 28. 00 Sen estied ee. - ; - = 
Blocks .. 32.00 Cold drawn rods (base)... 4 : 
Cold rolled sheets (base) 50.00 Full finished sheets (base) 42. 00 eS New York Cleveland Chicago 
grade, in sheets 9x11 in., No. 1, 
OLD METALS—Dealers’ purchasing prices in poet mat pound: per ream of 480 sheets: 
. . ew York _ Cleveland hicago 50 *Fline eR $5.13 $4. 95 $5.13 
Crucible copper........ ..12.128@12.374 11.00 11.00@11 5 Reare snes 10.71 915 10. 71 
Copper, heavy, and wire..11 624@12.12$ 10.75 10.25@10.75 ae 27 84 27.85 27. 84 
Copper, light, and bottoms10 25 @10 50 9.50 9.25@ 9.75 we nage ia ly ° : 
Heavy lead. ... $25 @550 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 No 1 — 
Tea lead....... ... 4.25 @ 4.50 3.75 400@ 4.50 Seate »P ' 129 1.27 1. 22 
Brass, heavy, yellow . 725 @7.50 7.25 7.00@ 7.50 Clech bnes ss ostadetaiedacdncbe 310 305 205 
Brass, heavy, red. . .. 9.00 @ 950 9.75 9.00@ 9 4 Fire clay, per 100 ib. bag. ae “75 "98 
No yellow 8 Le coring. -% $0 6 2 el 7 08 ° > Coke, prompt ferneen, per net ton..... Qonnciorlie . 0 2.75 
f ' . oke, prompt foundry, per net ton.... onnellsville, @+.50 
Zinc.. veceeeeeceseee 3.379@ 3.624 3.25 2.50@ 3.00 White lead: dry or ino, 100 Ib = een New York, 13.75 
: ed lea Piicnccenee GEREN Dockan ew York, 13. 
TIN PLATES —Charoal—Brighe—Fs box. thiet, Red lead, in oil, .... 1001b. kegs ....... New York, 15.25 
ew v 
“AAA” Grade: York land Chicago | “#4 teams and under. 
IC, 14x20... ........... $12.10 $11.95 $11.50 
“A” Grade: 
Ic, 14x20.. 9.70 9.9 950 SHOP SUPPLIES 
Coke Plates—Primes—Per box eu - 
om. iam. ¢ ‘9 | Discounts from new list dated Apr. 1, 1927, applying on immedi 
, » applying on immediate 
IC, Terne Plates—Smal lots, 8- cx conan Ta" 7.50 deliveries from warehouse stocks in New York and vicinity: 
pag son 
or Cases 
MISCELLANEOUS Machine bolts, square heads and nuts: 
: NS SS Ft Mi ai 55% 
New York Cleveland Chicago SS 1 nd. ic cndveseucetes 50% 
Cotton waste, white, per lb. $0. 10@0.134 $0.16 $0.15@0.20 ES eee 35% 
Cotton waste,colored, perlb, .09@ .13 .12 -12@.17 Carriage bolts: 
Wiping cloths,washed white, ee 55% 
WS re pies -153@174 36.00 per M 15 hl eek sw dbbcbeabeede ve 50% 
Sa ra ot per | PR 03% .02 .022 Coach and lag screws: 
Roll sulphur, perlb........ .027 .034 .04 AE 550, 
Linseed oil, raw, per 7}-Ib. EE NETS ESS ee, Seen a ae 5007 
gal., 5 bbl. a 794 . 89 .80 Tap bolts, hexagonal heads.................... 40%, 
“_ cutting oil, 25% lard, Nuts: 
n 5 gal. cans, per gal.. 65 -50 .50 Hot pressed, square and hexagonal, blank or 
Machine oil, medium- capped, up to I-im.,incl........-  —seeees 55% 
bodied (55 gal. steel bbl.) Cold punched, square and hexagonal, blank or 
er gal....... 00. seoee .27 35 .26 Se OP Bg Millan cs cccccccseesecs 55% 
Be ting—Present ‘discounts Semi- finished, hexagonal, tapped, in packages, 
from list in fair quantities all sizes. 40% 
(4 doz. rolls). Case hardened, hexagonal, tapped, i in | packages, 
Leather—List price, 24c. per lin. ft RPK aE ee GeO 30% 
per inch of width dowd single ply. Washers: Deduct from list, per 100Ib.. Mie odo $3. 50° 
Medium grade... ... 35% 308 35% Rivets, button and cone head: 
Heavy grade......... 30% 30 30% Small, including yy-in. dia........... 0... .005: 50-10%, 
Reiter noni, & Gin., 6 ply. $1.83 > te soe, Large (base) per 100 Ib. net................ $5. 00¢ 
wet erade, ....... 0° on bol hot-pressed and 
Second grade........ 50-10% 60-5% 50-10% jr es ATT caire ea — = ” 
*Large quantities, 60%. tLarge quantities, 60-10% *Broken keg lota, $1.50 off list. {Broken keg lots, $6.50 net. 
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\Viachine Re uirements and 
ivi 
| d ( | ~€ t ti 
= Ill., Chicago—Kinast & Co., 1217 West Mich., Pontiac—-A. Riker, W. Huron St., 
= Monroe St., manufacturers of picture awarded contract for a 5 and 10 story 
E ° Ww d = frames, om al ~ pp x Bg - ~ garage and office on West Huron St. 
2 tory at aylor an any Sts. a — 
quipment ante i Strobel, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Archt. and pooet yconeord | Boston & Maine RR.. 
g Ener. ; _ shop, here. Estimated cost $150,000. W. J. 
TLL, Chicago—Met-L-Wood Corp., 2425 Backes, Ch. Engr. 
D. C., Washington — Bureau of Sup- West 14th St., manufacturers of steel and N. J., Camden — Public Service Railway 


plies & Accounts, Navy Dept., will receive 
bids until Dec. 20 for engine lathe, pneu- 
matic tools, at Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., 
also lathe and pneumatic tools, etc., at 
Naval Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fla., Bradenton—City, R. K. Van Camp, 
Comr. Public Works, will receive bids until 
Dec. 30 for a 5 ton hand operated traveling 
crane, etc. 
Ill., Edwardsville — Edwards Ice Co. — 
lathe, 16 x 8 or 10 complete with tools. 
Md., Baltimore—Apex Mfg. Co., 909 Cal- 
vert Bldg.—machinery and equipment for 
the manufacture of patent razor blades 
for recently acquired plant at 200 North 
lith St. 
Mass., 





Boston — Schoolhouse Dept., 15 
Beacon St., will receive bids until Dec. 21, 
shop equipment and _ supplies, for sheet 
metal supplies, steel and angle iron, etc. 
Mass., Cambridge (Boston P. O.)—R. C. 
Grovestein, 5 Brattle Sq. — miscellaneous 


tools and equipment for proposed 1 story, 

75 x 140 ft. repair and service garage on 

Sparks St. Estimated cost $40,000. 
Mass., Dorchester (Boston P. O.)—J. T. 


Beckwith, c/o L. Kopzynski, 80 Federal St., 
Boston—miscellaneous tools and equipment 


for proposed garage and repair shop on 
Columbia Rd. here. Estimated cost $40,000. 

Mich., Detroit— Royal Garage, 19300 
Dexter Blvd.—power hack saw. 

0., Columbus — Capitol Hardwood Co., 
344 Dvblin Ave., E. N. Paul, Pres.—wood- 
working equipment for plant recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Ont., Windsor — Chrysler Corp. of 


Canada, 300 Tecumseh Rd.—machinery and 
equipment for proposed 1 and 2 story, 68 











x 80 and 100 x 400 ft. auto factory. Esti- 
mated cost $250,000. 

: 

ee H 

Opportunities for : 

Future Business i 

Calif., Bakersfield—Kern County, F. E. 

Smith, Clk., is receiving bids for the con- 

struction of a machine shop, hangars, etc. 

c. H. Biggar, Bank of Italy Blidg., Archt. 

Calif., Monterey—Monterey Union High 

Schoo! Dist. is having preliminary plans 

prepared for the construction of a high 


school including 1 story addition to present 
shop, etc. Estimated cost $200,000. N. F. 
Coulter, 46 Kearny St., San Francisco, 


Archt. 

Conn., Hartford — Yellow Cab Co., 214 
Farmington Ave., plans the construction 
of a 2 story repair and service garage on 


High St. Estimated cost $40,000. Ar- 
chitect not selected. 

Conn., New Britain— M. Kennedy, 31 
Lafayette St., is receiving bids for a 2 
story, 82 x 136 ft. garage on Hartford Ave. 
Estim: ted cost $50,000. Storrs & Fienbereg, 


1127 Main St., Hartford, Archts. 


Ga., Atlanta—Chevrolet Motor Co., Gen- 
eral Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich., awarded 
contract for a 1 story, 62 x 483 ft. auto- 


mobile assembly plant on Sawtell Rd., here. 


Ill., Chicago—S. Bingham & Son, 636 
Sherman St., awarded contract for a 2 


story, 99 x 101 ft. addition to factory. Es- 
timated cost $50,000. 

Iil., Chicago—G. Felsenthal & Son, 1407 
Hudson Ave., manufacturers of advertising 
novelties, plans the construction of a 2 
story, 85 x 120 ft. factory at 4110-18 Grand 
Ave. Estimated cost $50,000. A. Alschuler, 


1900 Steger Bide... Archt. 


wood board, awarded contract for a 1 story, 
100 x 160 ft. factory at West 65th St. and 
Oak Park Ave. Estimated cost $30,000. 

Ill, Chicago—F. J. Petrick, 2226 Bel- 
mont Ave., manufacturers of air compres- 
sors, plans the construction of a 1 story, 
50 x 125 ft. factory at North Springfield 
Ave. A. E. Strobel, 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Archt. and Engr. 

Ill., Chicago—Regan Construction Co., 
228 North La Salle St., awarded contract 
for a 1 story, 50 x 103 ft. factory at 4633-35 
Fulton St. Union School Furnishing Co., 
1034 West Van Buren St., manufacturers of 
school supplies, lessee. 

Il, River Forest—J. P. Caroll, c/o J. 
Newman Co., 19 North Curtis St., Chicago, 
will build a 1 and 2 story garage, here. 
Estimated cost $50,000. E. Sieja, 111 West 
Washington St., Chicago, Archt. 

La., New Orleans—Bd. of Comrs. of Port 
of New Orleans, New Orleans, Court Bldg., 
will receive bids until Dec. 2%, for the con- 


struction of a shop, etc. at ft. of Canal 
St. 

Mass., Boston—A. J. Carpenter, 1 Moss 
Hill Rd., Jamaica Plain, Archt., is receiv- 
ing bids for a 2 story, 45 x 80 ft. repair 
and service garage at 34-36 Troy St. Esti- 


mated cost $45,000. Owner's name withheld. 


Cambridge (Boston P. O.)—Auto 
White, had plans 
addition to repair 
University Rd. 


Mass., 
Winshield Garage, H. H. 
prepared for a 2 story 
and service garage on 
Private plans. 

Mass., Cambridge (Boston P. 0.)—Cam- 
bridge Sheet Metal Co., 295 Franklin St., 
awarded contract for a 1 story, 60 x 85 ft. 
auto body shop. Noted Dec. 1. 

Mass., Charlestown (Boston P. O.)—A. 
J. Wilson, c/o B. S. Brown, 65 Franklin 
St., Boston, Archt., awarded centract for 
a 1 story repair and service garage at 33 
Miller St. here. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Mass., Dorchester (Boston P. O.)—Pick- 
wick Garage, . T. Beckwith, c/o L. 
Kopzynski, 80 Federal St., Boston, Archt., 


awarded contract for a 1 story, 60 x 160 
ft. repair and service garage at 711 Colum- 


bia Rd., here. Estimated cost $40,000. 
Noted Dec. 1. 
Mass., Quincy (Boston, P. O.)—Boston 


Gear Works, 28 Haywood PL, awarded con- 
tract for a 3 story, 65 x 95 ft. factory. 
Estimated cost $50,000. 

Mich., Detroit—Book Estate, Book Bldg., 


will receive bids about Dec. 19 for a 12 
story, 100 x 182 ft. garage on Washington 
Blvd. L. Kamper, 3729 Cass Ave., Archt. 
Noted Dec. 8. 

Mich., Detroit — Chrysler Motor Corp., 
12265 East Jefferson Ave., awarded con- 
tract for a 1 story, 150 x 150 ft. addition 
to automobile plant. Estimated cost 
$65,000. 

Mich., Detroit — Detroit Garages, 510 


Cass Ave., awarded contract for a 10 story, 
130 x 160 ft. garage on Cass Ave. _ Esti- 
mated cost $400,000. 

Mich., Detroit—New Center Development 


Co., F. J. Fisher, General Motors Blidg., 
awarded contract for a 10 and 25 story 
480 x 800 ft. garage and office at West 
Grand Blvd. Noted Nov. 17. 

Mich., Grand Rapids—Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., c/o Truscon Laboratories, 16 Ful- 
ton St., Engr., had plans prepared for a 


factory for welding material on Canton St. 
Estimated cost $40,000. 

Mich., Lansing—Atlas Drop Forge Co., 
West Hope St., awarded contract for a 1 
story, 60 x 170 ft. heat treating plant. 
Estimated cost $50,000 


Co. 80 Park Pl., Newark, awarded con- 
tract for a 1 story, 187 x 353 ft. garage at 
16th and Mickle Sts., here. 

N. J., Newark -— Hygenic Tube Co., 88 
McWhorter St., had revised plans prepared 
for a 1 story, 100 x 100 ft. factory at 
Ave. L. and Mary St. Estimated cost 
$40,000. <A. Peter, 207 Market St., Archt. 
Noted Oct. 27. 

N. Y., Long Island City — Thomas 
Gregory Galvanizing Works, 263 North 
Henry St., awarded contract for the con- 
struction of a plant at Grand Ave. and 
149th St. Estimated cost $60,000. 


N. Y., New York—Fort Lee Ferry Garage 
Inc., 900 Riverside Dr., had plans prepared 
for a 2 story, 150 x 160 ft. garage at 228 
Nagle Ave. Estimated cost $200,000. G. 
G Miller, 1482 Broadway, Archt. 

O0., Chagrin Falls—Parmelee-Kent Co., 
F. W. Parmelee, Megr., 74 Main St., is 
having revised plans prepared for a 1 story 
garage on Main St. Estimated cost $45,- 
000. T. V. Huggett, Harris Blk., Archt. 
Former bids rejected. 

0., Cincinnati — Broadway Garage Inc., 
521 Sycamore St., awarded contract for a 
7 story, 150 x 220 ft. garage at 6th St. and 


Broadway. Estimated cost $500,000. Noted 
Dec. 8. 

0., Cleveland — Cloyes Gear Co., R. T. 
Cloyes, Pres., 1614 Collamer Ave., had 
plans prepared for a 2 story, 30 x 140 ft. 
factory at Arabelle Rd. Estimated cost 
$50,000. Best & Hoefler, B. F. Keith 


Bidg., Archts. 

0., Dayton—Dayton Friction Toy Co., R. 
B. Mundy, Pres., Hawthorne and Albany 
Sts., plans the construction of a factory. 
Estimated cost $40,000. 

0., Dayton-—Federation Realty Co., Calla- 
han Bank Bidg., plans the construction of 
a 5 story, 65 x 200 ft. auto sales and manu- 
facturing building on South Main St. Esti- 
mated cost $200,000. Private plans. 


0., Dayton—General Metal Shields, Inc., 
W. S. Elders, Pres., 199 Bacon St?., is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a 1 story factory 
on Orchard St. Estimated cost $60,000. 
W. L. Jackle, 310 West 2nd St., Archt. 


0., Newcomerstown—Heller Bros. Co. is 
having plans prepared for a 2 story fac- 
tory. Estimated cost $35,000. Private 
plans. Noted Dec. 8. 


Okla., Oklahoma City — Deignan Motor 
Co. is having preliminary plans prepared 
for a 3 story, 100 x 140 ft. automobile 
building at 6th St. and Broadway. Esti- 
mated cost $150,000. 


Pa., Philadelphia — Ballinger Co., 12th 
and Chestnut Sts., Archt., will receive bids 
until Dec. 21, for a 1 story, 100 x 206 ft. 
sales and service station at Chelten Ave. 
and Ogontz St. for Felt Bros., Packard 
Bldg. 

R. L., Providence — Brier Mfg. Co. 70 
Ship St., jewelry manufacturers, is receiv- 
ing bids for a 3 story factory. Estimated 
cost $75,000. F. B. Perry, 44 Franklin St.. 
Archt. Noted Dec. 1. 

Tex., Houston—The Sampson Machinery 
& Supply Co., 23 Chartres St., is reported 
to have acquired a site on St. Emanuel 
St., and plans to construct a new factory. 


Tex., San Angelo—S. Koeningham & C. 
Taylor plan the construction of a repair 
and service garage. Estimated cost $4/,- 
000. Architect not selected. 

Ont., Windsor—Greater Windsor Develop- 
ment Co., c/o Trace & Diehl, 23 West Pitt 
St., awarded contract for a 3 story garage 
on Park Ave. Estimated cost $250,000. 





